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Columbus—after the Sebastiano del Piombo portrait 


WHO EVER SUSPECTED SUCH A THING! 


Almost a thousand miles of smooth-water comfort 
before you even reach the sea... picturesque shores for 
two days on your way to Europe! Isn't that a delight- 
fully comfortable and interesting way to go? Frequent 
sailings... from Québec on the celebrated Empress of 
Britain or Empress of Australia... from Montreal on 


the speedy, charming Duchesses or the low-cost, com- 
fortable Mont ships. Get travel-time map and bulletin 
of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules 
from YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, 31 other cities in United States and Canada. 


Canadian Reif ..-VIAST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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Union Movement Gains 


“ee 

Anion organization in the United States 
to-day has penetrated more extensively into 
every industry and geographic area than at 
any time in its history—and is being fur- 
ther extended.” So a recent Twentieth 
Century Fund Survey found. 

That leads to various estimates of or- 
ganized Labor’s nation-wide strength; also 
to possibilities of increasing economic 
strife as warm weather sets in. 

When 1934 ended, of approximately 
32,000,000 wage-earners in the United 
States, nearly 6,700,000 were organized, 
the Fund’s report maintained. Of these, 
4,200,000 were in trade-unions, 2,500,000 
in company-unions. 

This February, the American Federation 
of Labor estimated that there were 38,- 
934,000 American workers. Labor-union- 
ism goes ahead, spurred by collective-bar- 
gaining Section 7-A of the NIRA. 

Altho Jabor-union enrolment appears 
small when compared with the wage-earner 
total, organization strength and influence 
can not be measured with a membership 
yardstick, the survey pointed out. Nor can 
the A. F. of L. be used alone as Labor’s 
barometer. Because: 

1. There are nearly forty independent 
unions of national stature, including four 
powerful rail brotherhoods. 

2. The company-union gain is even more 
pronounced than trade-union increases. 

Of 653 companies with union-plans in 
November, 1933, 61 per cent. were es- 
tablished after the NIRA. There were 
1,300,000 company-unionists when the New 
Deal set the organization pace. 

The A. F. of L. reported a membership 

average of 2,608,011 for the annual period 
ended August 31, 1934. Altho official, 
this figure is not regarded as an accurate 
indicator of the Labor movement. 


Car-Sales Increase 


Bales of General Motors cars to American 
consumers jumped from 106,349 in April, 
1934, to 143,909 in April, 1935, an increase 
of 37,560. It was another indication to 
cheerful observers that the business-log jam 
is breaking under a rising tide of orders. 

The General Motors statement announced 
that sales of its cars in April and also for 
the first four months of the year were the 
largest for these periods since 1929. For the 
first four months they were 402,002 cars, 
an increase of 115,130 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. 

Sales of General Motors cars to dealers 
in the United States and Canada, together 
with shipments overseas, totaled 184,059 in 
April of this year, a gain of more than 30,- 
000 over April, 1934, when the total was 
153,954. The total of such sales in the first 
four months of 1935 was 572,775 cars, as 
against 470,558 in the corresponding period 
of 1934. 

Total sales for 1934 to dealers in this 
country and Canada, together with overseas 

“shipments, were 1,240,447, while in 1933 
they were 869,035. Total sales to consumers 
4n this country last year were 927,493, 
“against 755,778 in 1933. Dealers in the 
Anited States bought a total of 959,494 cars 
Ain 1934 and 729,201 in 1933. 
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for your interest and courtesy in 
answering our questionnaire asking— 


WHAT SHAVING CREAMS OR SOAP 
DO DIGEST READERS PREFER? 


We know you would like to see the results and here 
they are: 25,000 men subscribers were polled. Nobody 
was asked to sign his name to the voting card. So we 
use this announcement to give you the returns. 


DEALERS 


specially like to 
check sales of best 
known brands. 


The Digest has issued 
Advertising Guides 
that list Men’s Wear, 
Foods, Office Appli- 
ances, Motor Cars, 
Travel, Building Ma- 


terials, Summer 
Household Comforts, 
Christmas Gifts, etc., 
etc. 


RETAILERS 


will be mailed free, 
upon request, copies 
of The Advertising 
Guide listing the 
products they sell. 


THE PREFERENCES VOTED INCLUDED 
THESE SEVEN LEADING BRANDS 


23% Prefer WILLIAMS 


17% 
13% 
11% 
11% 
11% 

4% 
10% 
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PALMOLIVE 
COLGATE 
INGRAM’S 
MENNEN 
BARBASOL 
SQUIBB 

ALL OTHERS 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you promptly a copy of The 
Advertising Guide featuring products 


for men. 


FREE TO DIGEST FAMILIES 
THE ADVERTISING GUIDE 


An indispensable help to the buyer. 
More than Three Million copies of 
the Guide distributed in 1933, 1934, 
1935 show how it is sought and 
The latest issue of this 


valued. 
useful and popular little booklet fea- 
tures Products for Men, the Home 
and the Family, Travel, Automobiles, 
Office Equipment, Insurance, etc., etc. 


The Literary Digest 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy Advertising Guide 
featuring products for Men, ete. 
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acked to the Last Layer 


DY NAMITE:! 


UBBER 


The Sensational NEW 


Made of materials controlled exclusively by 


“U.S.” and never before used in a golf ball 


HIS GREAT new “U.S.” golf ball features high power, 

high tension winding—with a new thread spun di- 
rectly from pure, virgin, liquid latex—the milk of the 
rubber tree itself, the very essence of rubber’s sinewy 
strength and lasting vitality. 

The exclusive new thread is 
wound about a new liquid cen- 
ter at terrific tension—building 
a ball filled with abounding life 
—packing it to the core with 
far-flying power —loading it to 
the limit with rubber dynamite, 
to make the greatest distance 
ball of all time! 

Spun Latex is the perfect an- 
swer to everything you’ve ever 
demanded of a golf ball. 

Do you yearn for yardage? 
Every comparison we have made 
proves the Spun Latex U.S. Royal the supreme distance 
ball of the year...Does click tell your ear a true tale of 
quality? The Spun Latex U. S. Royal answers a clean 
stroke with a click like a whip crack...Do you lay great 
store by the feel of a ball? You'll get feel from this Spun 


_™and wound from center to cover at terrific tension — 
to produce a ball with live power all the way through 


—the greatest distance ball of all time! 


J United States Rubber Conpeey ee 


of Paint with 


fit 


U.8. ROYAL 


Latex ball that spells nothing but s-o-l-i-d s-a-t-i-s-f-a-c- 
t-io-n... Are you a fanatic about playing a ball that 
putts true? We hope you are, because on the green the 
Spun Latex U.S. Royal performs with bull’s-eye accuracy. 

The cover of this sensational ball is an extraordinary 
new substance from Java—Tjipetir (cheé-pet-ear) — 
tougher, whiter, more resilient—and displaying finer 
enamel finish—than any cover 


you have ever known! Tjipetir’s 


Mrcad 
ad later 


toughness gives the ball a high 
degree of endurance—its resili- 
ence insures perfect response. 

For the center of this record- 
breaking new golf ball “U.S.” 
uses a sensitive sac of pure 
latex, containing an exclusive 
new liquid of permanent con- 
sistency. Surrounding the sac 


are several layers of pure Spun 


Latex thread. 
By all means, don’t take our word for a single state- 


ment about this remarkable new kind of golf ball. - 


You’ve got to see it in action to realize how totally dif- 


ferent it is. Try a round with the Spun Latex U.S. Royal 
the next time you play. 


Latex tape, over which is wound | 


the special high tension Spun | 
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CGE Bad Ek Gite 


OF THE DAY 


Patman Bonus Bill, Passed Three Times by the House in Three Years, Finally Wins in the Senate, 
After Deluge of Telegrams; Newspapers Divided in Opinion, With Majority Condemning 
Measure; Proponents Delay the Bill’s Arrival at White House When Veto Is Indicated 


BP resentative Wright Patman, Texas 
Democrat, moved over to the Senate wing of 
the Capitol one day last week, sat down in 
a rear seat, and, gravely but happily, 
watched the Senate pass his bonus bill by a 
vote of 55 to 33. 

It was a great day for Representative Pat- 
man, perhaps the greatest of his six years 
in Washington. Getting a bonus bill 
through Congress has been the goal of his 
official life. 

The pink-cheeked young Texan, then 
thirty-five, made his first speech for the 
honus in 1929, a few months after he landed 
in Washington. Persistently, matter-of- 
factly, he has been making them ever since. 
His colleagues in the House grew to expect 
# speech on the bonus every time they saw 
the chubby, curly-haired Representative 
with the silver-rimmed spectacles rise to his 
feet. 

Off the floor, he has had precisely the 
same preoccupation—hbenefits for ex-service 
men. Veterans crowd his office, heap his 
desk with mail, name children after him, 
even send him poems on the model of “Don’t 
lose hope, old soldier, for Wright Patman 
is in this fight, and he will see that we get 
justice and this debt is paid outright.” 


A Reward—With Thorns 


He himself is a World War veteran, who 
enlisted as a private and rose to a first 
lieutenancy. The fact that a heart ailment 
kept him from the firing-line bothers him. 
“Not privileged to serve overseas during the 
War by reason of a service-connected dis- 
ability,” he writes in the official Congres- 
sional Directory. 

His devotion to the bonus question has 
not gone unrewarded, tho until last week 
the reward had a thorn in it. The House 
has passed the Patman bill—has passed it 
three times since 1932, in fact, the last time 
on March 22. Hitherto, however, the Sen- 
ate would have nothing to do with it. 

Hence the Representative’s joy when, 
before his very eyes, the Senate finally 
capitulated. Hence the rush of his friends 
i: pump his hand and slap his back even 
before he left the Senate Chamber. 

‘Yet there were still a few thorns in the 
situation for Representative Patman. 

The day after the Senate passed the Pat- 
rman bill, President Roosevelt held a press 
conference and, smiling even more confi- 
dently than usual, indicated that he would 
véto it if it reached him, and do so in jig 


@ International 


Three for the bonus: Left to right, James E. Van Zandt, Commander in Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, and Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas in a show of unity 


To prevent this, Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Oklahoma Democrat and prominent Pat- 
manite, entered a motion to reconsider the 
Senate’s vote—a piece of strategy which 
held the bill in the Senate until its advocates 
could bring up their big guns and map 
their plans for a final push. 

A second thorn was the fact that, tho 
the Senate majority for the Patman bill was 
ample, it was not the two-thirds majority 
necessary to override a veto. 

The fact remained, nevertheless, that the 
Senate had passed the Patman bill, and that 
was enough to make May 7 a red-letter day 
for Representative Patman. 

Under this bill, the veterans would turn 
in their adjusted compensation, or bonus, 
certificates in return for crackling new 
United States notes—that is to say, cur- 
rency. 

The average veteran who had not already 
borrowed on his certificate—only 15 per 
cent. have not—would receive about $1,000. 
The others would receive a little less than 
$500 each. In other words, the Government 
would pay each veteran the maturity value 
of his certificate, minus interest and prin- 
cipal of any loan he had made on it. 

There are more than 3,500,000 certificates 


outstanding. The cost of the Patman plan, 
therefore, is estimated at approximately 
$2,200,000,000. 

As a sort of safety-valve for its currency- 
expansion features, the bill permits the 
Government to contract the currency to 
“prevent undue expansion” or to prevent 
commodity prices from soaring above their 
1921-’29 level. 


Inflation—or Not? 


Because no metallic reserve is specified 
for the new notes, opponents of this measure 
refer to it slightingly as the “greenback 
bill” and condemn it as inflationary. Rep- 
resentative Patman, however, insists that 
“this bill is not inflation.” 

During the Senate debate, some cham- 
pions of the bill took a different tack. 
“There is no money anywhere better than 
greenbacks,” Senator Thomas and 
Senator William G. McAdoo, California 
Democrat, former Secretary of the Treasury 


said, 


and a Patmanite likewise, declared: “There 
is no single element of danger of any sort. 
kind or condition in issuance of this kind of 
currency.” 

Bonus too. by 
statements made by Jesse H. Jones, Chair- 


forces were heartened, 
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EVENTUALLY, 


—Batchelor in the New York Daily News 


man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and Marriner S. Eccles, Gov- 
’ ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Jones said it might be worth what it would 
cost to get the bonus issue settled and out 
of politics. Mr. Eccles said that, while 
the Patman bill might create fears of in- 
flation and set a bad precedent, the cur- 
rency issued under it would simply re- 
place currency already in circulation and 
would not increase the latter’s volume. 

Some Administration stalwarts are said 
to have voted for the Patman bill, rather 
than for the Vinson bill or any other bonus 
proposal, believing that, because of the 
inflation angle, a veto of the Patman bill 
would be easiest to sustain. 

Visitors’ galleries were packed with vet- 
erans when the Senate approved the Patman 
bill. Thereafter, veterans’ lobbies, already 
functioning at high speed, pushed the accel- 
erator down to the floor. 


Appeals to Washington 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, had fav- 
ored the Vinson bill, which would cash the 
bonus also but not with greenbacks. When 
the Senate acted, however, he accepted the 
decision and urged Legionnaires to “Wire 
President not to veto and wire your Con- 
gressmen and Senators, if bill is vetoed, to 
vote to override veto.” 

James E. Van Zandt, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who 
had supported the Patman plan from the 
outset, appealed to the American people to 
send a million messages to the President 
urging him to sign it. 

These mailed and telegraphed appeals to 
Washington can be highly effective at times. 
The veterans have seen striking proofs of 
the fact in the past few months. For, in the 
popular mind at any rate, the Patman bill 
got through the Senate, not merely because 
it was supported by many veterans, but 
because it was supported by the Hearst 
press, by Senator Huey P. Long, and, most 
notably, by the Rey. Charles E. Coughlin of 
Detroit. 

“Send your Senator a telegram telling 
him to vote ‘no’ on our entrance into the 


SENATE VOTE ON PATMAN BILL 
FOR THE BILL—55 
Democrats—43 


McCarran (Nev.) 
McGill (Kan. ) 
McKellar (Tenn.) 
Minton (Ind.) 
Moore (N. J.) 
Murphy (lowa) 
Murray (Mont.) 
Neely (W. Va.) 
Overton (La.) 
Pittman ( Nev.) 
Pope (Idaho) 
Russell (Ga.) 
Schwellenbach 
(Wash. ) 
Sheppard (Tex.) 
Smith (S. C.) 
Thomas (Okla. ) 
Thomas (Utah) 
Trammell (Fla.) 
Truman (Mo.) 
Maloney (Conn.) Van Nuys (Ind.) 
McAdoo (Calif.) Wheeler (Mont.) 


Republicans—10 
Borah (Idaho) Frazier (N. D.) 
Capper (Kan.) Gibson (Vt.) 
Carey (Wyo.) Norris (Neb.) 
Davis (Pa.) Schall (Minn.) 
Dickinson (Iowa) Steiwer (Ore.) 


Adams (Colo.) 
Bachman (Tenn.) 
Bankhead (Ala.) 
Bilbo (Miss.) 
Black (Ala.) 
Bone (Wash.) 
Bulow(S. D.) 
Byrnes (S. C.) 
Caraway (Ark.) 
Slark (Mo.) 
Coolidge (Mass.) 
Copeland (N. Y.) 
Costigan (Colo.) 
Donahey (Ohio) 
Duffy (Wis.) 
George (Ga.) 
Hatch (N. M.) 
Lewis (Ill.) 
Logan (Ky.) 
Long (La.) 


Progressive—l1 
La Follette (Wis.) 


Farmer-Labor—1 


Shipstead (Minn.) 


AGAINST THE BILL—33 
Democrats—?21 


Ashurst (Ariz.) Glass (Va.) 
Bailey (N. C.) Guffey (Pa.)_ 
Barkley (Ky.) Harrison (Miss.) 
Brown (N. H.) Hayden (Ariz.) 
Bulkley (Ohio) King (Utah) 
Burke (Neb.) Lonergan (Conn.) 
Byrd (Va.) Radcliffe (Md. ) 
Connally (Tex.) Robinson (Ark.) 

. Dieterich (Il11.) Waener (N. Y.) 
Fletcher (Fla.) Walsh (Mass.) 
Gerry (R. L.) 


Republicans—12 


Austin (Vt.) McNary (Ore.) 
Barbour (N. J.) Metcalf (R. I.) 
Couzens (Mich.) Townsend (Del.) 
Hale (Me.) Vandenberg 
Hastings (Del.) (Mich. ) 
Johnson (Calif.) White (Me.) 
Keyes (N. H.) 


PAIRS 


For the Bill—Reynolds and Gore, 
Democrats, and Nye, Republican. 


Against the Bill—Tydings, Democrat. 


World Court,” Father Coughlin advised his 
hearers over the radio early this year. 
Many of them did, so many that the Court’s 
defeat was popularly ascribed to this plea, 
as well as to a similar plea by the Hearst 
press and to the anti-Court attitude of 
Senator Long. 

On Sunday night, May 5, two days before 
the Senate voted on the bonus, Father 
Coughlin appealed for telegrams again. 

“Wire your Senators and tell them that 
it is your demand as one of their constitu- 
ents that they support the Patman plan,” 
he urged. Meanwhile, Senator Long not 
only echoed this plea on the radio but 
thundered for the Patman bill in the 
Senate and Hearst editorial writers thun- 
dered for it in the press. 

Into Washington came the Coughlin- 
inspired messages again—thousands of 
them, tens of thousands, piling high on 
Senators’ desks, looming large in Senators’ 
minds. The flood irritated some Washing- 
ton observers; there were angry murmurs 
of “Mail-order legislation” and “Govern- 
ment by telegraph.” But no one argued 
that the inundation was ineffective, 

Once the Patman bill had passed the 
Senate, Father Coughlin, speaking at Cleve- 
land before a crowd of 25,000, threw his 


The Patriotic Hitch-Hiker 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


weight against a veto. 
Administration will commit suicide,” hid”, 
said, “if it follows through with a veto opt. 
the Patman soldiers’ bonus.” 1 
Father Coughlin sticks by his slogans 
“Roosevelt or Ruin,” but some persons? 
thought they saw in this statement a hin/l” 
that, if the Patman bill was vetoed, he woulc»y 
walk off the Roosevelt reservation, takinga- 
the members of his huge National Union 
for Social Justice with him. tt 
On Sunday, May 12, Father Coughlir gui 
made a direct radio appeal to the Presidentj>? 
to “sign the Patman bill—sign on the side ee 
of justice.” ee 


Confident that): \ 
the House of Representatives would oversra 
ride a veto, they spent their time calling 1h 
Senators from the floor and urging that the| } 
Senate do likewise. Hi 
Prominent among them was Col. Joh ot 
Thomas Taylor, one of the charter members i 
of the American Legion, and the best known 
of its representatives at Washington. He ish) 
forty-nine, stocky and gray. He dresses}2>) 
stylishly, carries a cane, wears spats, ands . 
has a fondness for big black cigars. Agegres-|i2 
sive and assertive, he knows Congress and); } 
his own job inside out, and usually gets: 
results. He enlisted at the outbreak of the} he 
War and saw much active duty overseas. 84 
His title is Chairman of the Legion’so) 
National Legislative Committee. | i 


bill and took no chances. 


Press Comment 


While he and other lobbyists worked li 
away, while President Roosevelt waited for 5 
the Patman bill to reach him, newspaper 
editorials volleyed repeatedly for and) 
against it. \ 

“Pay the bonus, Mr. President,” urged { 
the New York Post (Ind.). “The bonus isi 
more than a debt to the veterans; it is an 
investment in recovery.” a 

“The distribution of the new money,” © 
declared the El Paso Times (Dem.), “would | 
discharge the obligation to the veterans, | 
wipe out a large interest charge, stimulate | 
trade, clear off veterans’ debts—and call) 


- 
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for not a penny’s worth of new taxes.” But 
most newspapers seemed to be on the other 
side of the firing-line. 

“The Patman bill, which would pay a 
two and a fraction billion-dollar bonus by 
the issuance of printing-press money, car- 
ries a direct threat to every man or woman 
in the United States who has a job, a sav- 
ings-bank account, an interest in a life- 
insurance policy,” said the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.). 

“No bonus measure is going to do the 
country any good,” said the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger (Ind.-Rep.). 

“Outrageous,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) said of the Patman 
bill, and The Times (Ind.-Dem.) of that 
same city called it “as vicious a piece of 
class legislation as ever got through Con- 
gress.” 

“Tf the bonus were to be the last of the 
veterans’ major demands,” said the Boston 
Herald (Rep.), “the ordinary citizen would 
heave a sigh, pay the taxes, and let bygones 
be bygones. But it is evident that just as 
soon as the bonus is cashed, agitation will 
begin for a system of pensions which, in 
the long run, will be many times more 
costly.” 


In Brief Review 


Greatest Mass-Flight: Almost lost in mid- 
Pacific, approximately 3,700 miles from the 
United States by way of Hawaii and ap- 
proximately 2,560 miles in a direct line from 
Japan, the tiny coral-reef of Midway Island 
is enjoying unaccustomed attention. 

It became the objective of the greatest 
mass-flight in history last week when forty- 
three Navy planes took off from Pearl Har- 
bor, 1,323 miles to the southeast. Only a few 
weeks earlier the island had been estab- 
lished as one of the official bases of the 
projected Pan American air-route to China. 
Until then, Midway had been principally 
the home of gonies, great northern albatross 
with a wing-spread of eight feet. 

Altho the purpose of the project was as 
secret as the rest of the present naval 
maneuvers, prosaically designated as Prob- 
lem Sixteen, it was reported that the planes 
would remain away from Pearl Harbor for 
a month, in aerial operations, theoretically 
defending the United States against an 
enemy fleet which might be striking at 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Midway Island. 

When Admiral Joseph Mason Reeves, 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, 
arrived at America’s Gibraltar, near Hono- 
lulu, on Sunday, with the defending battle- 
-hips, he announced that the forty-three 
»atrol-planes had arrived safely at their 
“ecret destination after one stop. Forty- 
wne finished the 1,188-mile flight together, 
wo lagged, but completed the flight. There 
were no casualties. 

But with the main fleet there were. A 
ight-lieutenant of the aircraft-carrier Sara- 
®ga plunged to his death when caught in 

‘the slip-stream of another fighting-plane. 
he destroyers Sicard and Lea collided. 
‘Both were damaged seriously. One seaman 


ware 
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Navy seaplanes flying over Diamond Head, Hawaii 


was killed, four others suffered minor in- 
juries. Meanwhile, the Army grimly pre- 
pared to protect Hawaii from imaginary 


‘invaders. 


America was impressed when Gen. Italo 
Balbo led twenty-five planes to Chicago and 
back in 1933, but the Italian armada was 
not in single mass-flight, nor was it aimed at 
a little lagoon surrounded by thousands of 
miles of open water. 

While the Navy was making a show with 
its planes, the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce revealed in a table of the relative 
air-strength of the Powers since 1932 that 
the United States is a poor fifth. 

The figures, compiled for “The Aircraft 
Yearbook” are: 


Jan., 32 Jan., 34 Jan., 35 


rancemen ee 4,000 4,000 3,600 
MSE, 2oe -. 13500 2,200 3,000 
British Empire. 2,000 2,500 2,800 
italyeueee 2 5 ITN 2,300 2,300 
United States.. 1,800 1,700 2,060 
Japane eee tee 1,300 1,500 1,850 
Germany ...... De 200 600 


The report adds that only 1,600 modern, 
fast fighting-ships could be mobilized in an 
emergency by the United States. 


* OK * 


“Sidewalks of New York”: Only one of 
his fifty songs was a success; but that song 
has become forever associated with one 
man and the Brown Derby. About 1894, 
when he was in his early thirties, James 
Blake was working in a hat-store in New 
York City. 

Into the shop one day stepped a blind 
minstrel, humming a tune; that careless 
tune gave him the idea; and, in thirty min- 
utes, Blake had written the words for “The 
Sidewalks of New York.” Charles Lawlor, 
the blind musician, wrote the music. 

Now, forty-one years later, Blake is ill, 
jobless, and penniless. Hearing of his 
plight, Alfred E. Smith came to the rescue 
of the author of his nominating song at the 
Democratic National Convention of 1928, 


and the proud, ailing, aging Blake was 
taken to a hospital. 

Still selling about 5,000 copies a year, 
“The Sidewalks of New York” has become a 
part of American folk-tunes; but, long ago, 
the authors sold their rights for $5,000. 
“The Prettiest Girl That Works in Macy’s,” 
“The Best Is None Too Good for Riley,” 
and other Blake songs didn’t strike popular 
fancy; but Mamie O’Rourke and Nellie 
Shannon dance on and on. 

“They all were real people in that song,” 
said John Blake, his brother. “Mamie 
O’Rourke was real and so was Nellie Shan- 
non and all the rest. We all lived down on 
East Eighteenth Street in those days, near 
Second Avenue. It was all different then.” 


oK * 2K 


Langer Victory: Columbia University’s 
Class of 1910 voted William Langer, of 
North Dakota, “the man most likely to 
succeed.” Up to now he has succeeded in 
being his State’s Attorney General, its Gov- 
ernor, and its ex-Governor. Relieved of 
office recently by the State Supreme Court, 
he has succeeded in winning retrial from 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Langer won the Governorship in 1932. 
To fortify his position the Langerite-con- 
trolled weekly newspaper, The Leader, was 
created. But Federal employees were dis- 
covered selling subscriptions to it. Langer 
was convicted last June for “conspiracy to 
obstruct Federal Relief legislation by 
soliciting political contributions from Fed- 
eral employees.” 

When Langer lost the Governorship, Ole 
Olson, Lieutenant Governor, served out the 
term. Renominated after his conviction. 
Langer withdrew in favor of his wife. Mrs. 
Langer lost the race to Thomas H. Moodie, 
a Democrat, who was ousted after twelve 
days because of Constitutional ineligibility, 
“cheerfully” handing over his duties to the 
present Acting Governor, Walter Welford. 

With the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
the political turmoil in North Dakota con- 
tinues. And Langer is “really glad that the 
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United States Government spent $125,000 
to prove I am an honest Governor.” 
ete 

Republican Attack: Last week in Boston 
Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, demanded a “clean-cut” alterna- 
tive to the New Deal before the Women’s 
Republican Club of Massachusetts. At- 
tacking the Roosevelt policies, he said the 
Republican Party should state that its 
policy was to maintain “our American 
political and economic systems as de- 
veloped over a century and a half of amaz- 
ing progress; and that, as opposed to col- 
lectivism, we stand for free government, 
free men and free enterprise.” 

From Omaha came the news that Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., Republican, 
forty-seven-year-old New Yorker, and a 
former Harvard football-player, would 
answer a call to be his party’s Presidential 
candidate, but only if it came from the 
West. In Washington, prominent Demo- 
crats professed to be delighted with this 
news. Representative John J. O’Connor, 
who shares party leadership with Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns, declared: “Oh, sure, he’s 
my man all right. I nominated him some 
time ago—on the Republican ticket.” 

ie 

Chavez Appointed: Dennis Chavez, un- 
compromising proponent of New Deal 
policies, has been appointed by Gov. Clyde 
Tingley of New Mexico to fill the Senate 
seat of the late Senator Bronson Cutting. 

Senator Cutting apparently only had 
squeezed through to defeat ex-Representa- 
tive Chavez in the last election. Mr. Chavez 
will drop his contest of the 1,200-vote 
plurality, and will run again next year for 
the remainder of the unexpired Cutting 
term—to 1940. 

A lawyer, Mr. Chavez is forty-seven. 
His family traces back to the holder of a 
Spanish land-grant in 1769. 

* * *K 

Amelia’s New Record: Amelia Earhart 
arrived at Newark Airport on May 8 on 
her “least exciting” air-dash—non-stop 
from Mexico City, 2,070 miles in fourteen 
hours, eighteen minutes, thirty seconds. It 
was the first non-stop trip from the Mexican 
Capital to the New York Metropolitan Area. 

She passed over Washingon, D. C., in 
her pet monoplane in less than half the time 
it took Col. Charles A. Lindbergh to span 
the distance between the two capitals seven 
years ago. 

> * 2K 

REA Started: REA stands for Rural 
Electrification Administration. It is the Gov- 
ernment’s eighty-third alphabetical agency. 
The $100,000,000 electrical program, de- 
signed to “open a new era for American 
agriculture,’ was put into operation by 
Executive Order on May 11. 

* * k 

Byrd Returns: After nineteen months of 
exploring Antarctica, Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and his second expedition to 
the South Pole returned on May 10. They 
were welcomed in Washington by President 


Roosevelt, who concluded his greeting 
with ... “from the heart: Dick, I salute 
you.” 


Federal Mediation in Auto Strike 


Assistant Secretary of Labor McGrady, Outstanding Conciliator, 
Scurries Between Toledo and Detroit Seeking Industrial Peace 


Attempts to settle the automobile strike 
sent Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, scurrying back and forth be- 
tween Toledo and Detroit last week. 

A sturdy man of sixty-one, who speaks in 
a quiet but convincing tone, Mr. McGrady 
has a long and outstanding record as a con- 
ciliator. His experience with labor ques- 
tions began after his graduation from high 
school, when he went to work in a press- 
room and joined the Web Pressmen’s 
Union. 

Working his way to the fore first in local 
and then in national union affairs, he be- 
came President of Boston’s Central Labor 
Union, and for ten years was Legislative 
Representative for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Washington. 

He is known as a labor conservative, but 
has had some hair-raising experiences, none 
the less. In 1929, he was kidnaped from a 
hotel in Elizabethton, Tennessee, driven to 
the border, and warned to get out of the 
State and stay out. Instead, he returned to 
Elizabethton. 


Persistence and Skill 


Last week, he had need of his persistence 
and his skill as a negotiator of industrial 
peace. 

On April 23, a strike was called inthe 
General Motors Corporation plant at To- 
ledo, the only one which makes Chevrolet 
transmissions. Tho there are only about 
2,300 employees in the Toledo plant, thirty 
General Motors plants were affected by this 
tie-up, and about 30,000 employees were 
made idle. 

On May 8, employees of the Toledo plant 
rejected the company’s proposal for a 5 
per cent. wage-increase, and insisted on 
their original demands for union recogni- 
tion, a written agreement, and wage- 
increases for various classifications. 

The United Auto Workers’ Federal Union, 
an A. F. of L. affiliate, polled 1,251 votes in 
this election against 605 for the Inde- 
pendent Chevrolet Workers’ Association, 
which favored the company’s proposal. 


Series of Conferences 


The upshot of this was another series of 
conferences, ending in one nineteen hours 
Jong, between labor leaders and General 
Motors officials, with Mr. McGrady super- 
vising the proceedings. 

Emerging from this meeting at 3 A.M., 
on Sunday morning, Mr. McGrady an- 
nounced that a new peace proposal had 
been drafted, and that it would be presented 
to the A. F. of L. workers for acceptance or 
rejection on Monday evening. 

On Sunday, also, Donald R. Richberg, 
acting chief of the NRA, held a conference 
on the Toledo strike with Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., President of General Motors, in New 
York City. 

Another labor development of wide- 
spread interest likewise took place on Sun- 
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day. Francis J. Gorman, Vice President of 
the United Textile Workers, revealed his |) 
plan to appeal to the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board from a decision recently handed })); 


down by the Textile Labor Relations Board. 

The latter board ruled that no case had © 
been established against the Callaway |) 
Mills, of La Grange, Georgia, which the } 
union had accused of violating NIRA’s |) 


much-discussed Section 7-A, the collective- }yi 


bargaining provision. 


Herbert Witherspoon Dies 


Sinddex death overtook Herbert Wither- 
spoon, General Manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, on May 11 in his — 
executive offices. His death, due to a heart- _ 
attack, came a few minutes after he had 


expressed satisfaction at the prospects for 
the coming season, and on the eve of his |i » 


sailing for Europe to sign new talent. He © 
had succeeded Giulio Gatti-Casazza less 
than a month before. 

Born at Buffalo in 1873, he was grad- bs 
uated from Yale in 1895, and made his |) 
operatic début with Henry W. Savage’s Js 
Castle Opera Company in 1898. From 1908 
to 1916, he was the first basso of the Metro- | 
politan, during which time he sang twenty- 
five leading roles. 

Considerably slighter than most stars he 
might have passed off-stage for a banker or | 
professor. He had engaged in extensive 
concert tours, and formerly had been a vice 
president and director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. He was President of the 
Chicago Musical College from 1925 to 1929, | 
and, during A Century of Progress at Chi- 
cago in 1933 was Chairman of Music. 

Choice of a successor to Mr. Witherspoon | 
will be largely influenced by the Juilliard | 


Foundation, which is the chief contributor )i 


of funds for the coming season, and is said 
to favor continuance of an American tradi- 
tion of opera. 


Until a successor is chosen, it is expected [s} 


that Edward Ziegler and Edward Johnson, NX 
associate managers, will act on matters | 
pending at the Metropolitan. | 


Coughlin Hits Long Plan 


ieee -in who have been expecting 
some sort of political alliance between 
Father Charles E. Coughlin of Detroit and 
Senator Huey P. Long of Louisiana were 
startled last Sunday night when Senator 
Long’s “Share-the-Wealth” scheme drew 
Father Coughlin’s fire. “Social justice,” 
he said in his radio speech, “refuses to ac+ 
cept the theory of confiscating all wealth 
and then dividing it equally. That is un‘ 
sound. That is unthinkable radicalism.” 
Father Coughlin announced that the next 


mass-meeting of his National Union for 


Social Justice would be held in Madison } 7 
Square Garden, in New York City, on } 
May 22. 5 ae 


Foreign Comment 


TOPICS OF THE DAY ABROAD 


Death of Marshal Pilsudski, Poland’s “Man of Power’”—Tragic Interlude in Europe’s Search 
for Stability; Foreign Minister Laval, France’s Traveling Statesman, Visits Moscow 


The unexpected death last Sunday of 
sixty-seven-year-old Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski, dictator and greatest hero of the War- 
born State of modern Poland, came as a 
tragic interlude in Europe’s long series of 
conferences for good-will among the na- 
tions, which began last January in the Laval- 
Mussolini talks at Rome. 

On May 9, Pierre Laval, France’s For- 
eign Minister, left Paris for Warsaw on his 
way to Moscow for conversations with Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Commissar, Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, about the Franco-Russian mutual- 
assistance pact which was signed at Paris 
on May 3. 

Poland has been distrustful of the Franco- 
Soviet treaty. She has a post-War alliance 
with France, and has concluded non-aggres- 
sion agreements with Soviet Russia on her 
Eastern border, and with Germany on the 
Western frontier. So no great surprize was 
expressed when announcement was made 
that Marshal Pilsudski would not be able to 
receive Foreign Minister Laval because the 
Marshal was laid up with an attack of 
erippe. 

The thought was that the Polish Marshal 
had suddenly succumbed to-a diplomatic 
ilmess such as befell Reichsfithrer-Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler some weeks ago when 
he postponed an engagement to meet Sir 
John Simon, Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 


Anniversary of Coup 


But the reality of the Marshal’s illness 
was attested last Sunday when it was off- 
cially announced at Warsaw that he had 
died that night from cancer of the stom- 
ach and liver after having been in poor 
health for several years. 

Pilsudski, Poland’s “man of power,” died 
on the ninth anniversary of the 1926 coup 
which made him dictator of his country. 
When Poland was celebrating the name- 
day of her famous Marshal in March, 1934, 
Gazeta Polska, a Government organ, said 
that his tremendous power was not due to 
post-War hero-worship. or a cult of un- 


ne 
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Aeeneral Hertzog, right, South African Pre- 
Wer, chatting with the Earl of Athlone, on 
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restricted rule of individuals over a bar- 
racks-drilled community, but to a greatness 
that had grown in years of labor and sacri- 
fice, and that it “had not been born in an 
atmosphere of political hysteria, or a mo- 


ment of transitory accumulation of favor- ° 


able factors.” 

Poland’s gruff old revolutionary, who 
lived to see the fruition of his dreams of 
the early ’eighties of the last century, was 
no dictator to be classed with Mussolini. 
Hitler, and Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, first 
President of Turkey. He stood for more 
than any of them, wrote a British corre- 
spondent once at Warsaw, who pointed 
out that Pilsudski was, unlike other dicta- 
tors, a professional soldier. As a soldier 
he liked subordination everywhere—in 
barracks, on the battle-field, and even in 
Parliament. But he applied this subordina- 
tion also to himself. He was not opposed 
to the rights of individuals. But he liked 
to maintain human and citizenship rights 
only when they did 
not interfere with 
the development of 
the State. The mod- 
ern State of Poland 
he rebuilt and gave 
back to’ his people 
their rightful place 
among the nations. 

His life-long 
dream was ‘to see 
realized a Poland 
comparable to that 
Ole Die mee eeon Ess 
“Golden Age” of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth cen- 
turies’ Four years 
before he was born, 
in November, 1867, 
at Zulov, Vilna, of an old Polish-Lithuanian 
family, the last Polish insurrection had been 
stamped out by the Tsarist Russian Govern- 
ment. Until the outcome of the World War 
assured his cotintry’s self-determination, his 
whole life had been consecrated to that 
end. His constant fight for Polish inde- 
pendence, his years of exile in Siberia, his 
stand against Russia, and later against the 
Central Powers, his victory over a Com- 
munist army, and his struggle against cor- 
ruption, said one commentator, loomed so 
large that he was justified in his aim to rule 
Poland without strong-arm methods and 
without application of brute force against 
his opponents. 

Without the old master with the scraggly 
mustache, and bristling pompadour, official 
circles in Europe’s capitals wondered 
whither Poland would go. Some observers, 
said the Associated Press, felt that Polish 
affairs would stay on their present path, at 
least for the moment, because of the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly 
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Josef Beck, Foreign 
Minister of Poland 
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as Chief Army Inspector. He has long been 
regarded by many as the logical successor 
of Marshal Pilsudski. 

As soon as the Marshal’s death was an- 
nounced, Warsaw authorities took precau- 
tions to prevent internal disturbances. 
Police were reenforced, and officers patrol- 
ling the streets carried tear-bombs. 

Marshal Pilsudski’s death was considered 
at London as an added uncertainty to the 
European situation. British anxiety, ac- 
cording to a London correspondent of the 
New York Times, was concerned more with 
the future of Poland’s internal politics than 
with its foreign policy, because no matter 
who succeeded Pilsudski it was felt that 
Poland would be forced to keep on reason- 
ably good terms with both her powerful 
neighbors. 

Pilsudski’s death came just as his politi- 
cal career had reached the peak. Recent 
constitutional reforms had put limitless 
power in the hands of the President of the 
Polish Republic, and the Marshal had 
been expected to assume that office on 
the apparently impending resignation of 
President Ignace Moscicki. The latter, 
scientist as well as statesman, was placed 
in the Presidential chair by Pilsudski, 
and has been described as “Ignace the 
Obedient.” 

M. Laval had left Warsaw for Moscow 
before the death of Marshal Pilsudski, 
whom he had not seen because of the Mar- 
shal’s illness. But M. Laval assured 
Poland’s Foreign Minister Josef Beck, who 
was once called by a famous German editor 
“the most fascinating statesman in all 
Europe,” that Poland need have no fear 
that there was any ulterior political motive 
behind the Franco-Soviet mutual-assistance 
pact. In return, Colonel Beck was believed 
to have assured M. Laval that rumors of a 
secret military agreement between Poland 
and Germany were groundless. 

J. B. M. Hertzog, Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, and other Dominion 
Premiers met the British Cabinet in London 
for what was officially described as a dis- 
cussion of “the international situation.” In 
South African 


well-informed quarters it 
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was disclosed that fear that the dark races 
some day might seek to wrest power from 
the whites in Africa had persuaded South 
Africans to look favorably upon Germany’s 
possible return to the Dark Continent as a 
Colonial Power. 

General Hertzog went to London bear- 
ing Jubilee greetings from South Africa to 
King George V and Queen Mary. Of slight 
figure with hunched shoulders and wearing 
thick gold-rimmed glasses over deep-set 
black eyes, the unobtrusive iron-jawed third 
South African Premier feared his country- 
men would lose their individuality in the 
British Empire. He became a bitter racial- 
ist, founded the National Party, won over 
the Dutch-speaking people with passionate 
speeches and secured a National Party 
majority in the Union Parliament. 


Hertzog vs. Smuts 


He led his party in many bitter attacks 
against Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, the man 
who for nearly two years fought a dogged 
guerrilla struggle against Great Britain 
and who later became one of the leading 
statesmen of the new British Common- 
wealth which emerged from the World War. 
It was Smuts, lawyer, soldier, statesman, 
farmer, scholar, and philosopher, who has 
been credited as having conceived the 
League of Nations’ Covenant as it stands. 

The political feud between the National 
Party of General Hertzog and the South 
African Party ended last year when racial- 
ism was dropped in the interests of the 
country and fusion took place between the 
two big parties. General Hertzog has been 
called “Fusionist Number 1.” 

The graceful gesture of good-will by the 
South Africans toward their former enemy 
Germany in favoring the possibility that the 
German colony of Southwest Africa be re- 
turned was moved also by the practical con- 
sideration of the heavy cost of administer- 
ing the one-time German colonies. 


Determined to Stay 


“We in South Africa,” said a South Afri- 
can official, have “the only white civilization 
in Africa, and altho we are outnumbered 
four to one by natives, we mean to stay.” 

The Daily Telegraph (London) re- 
marked editorially that the recent history 
of Southwest Africa suggested that a return 
of this mandated colony to German con- 
trol, 1umored elsewhere than in England, 
did not come within possibilities. 

On the contrary, The Telegraph noted 
that the last general election in that terri- 
tory was on the question of whether South- 
west Africa should become a fifth State 
of the South African Union. Supporters of 
that policy obtained the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary for any change in the Con- 
stitution, and this newspaper added: 

“The results of the election were most 
remarkable because the number of Ger- 
mans in Southwest Africa has more than 
doubled since the land has ceased to be a 
part of the German Empire, and German 
residents have been given equal voting 
rights. As long as that state of opinion 
continues, any movement elsewhere to hand 
the territory back to Germany would seem 
to be gratuitous mischief-making.” 


After Revolt in 
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the Philippines 


Independence W ould Be “Ruinous,’ Senator McKellar Warns, Report-\4 \ 


ing on Trip; Republican Colleague Sees “Japan Moving In” 


Baines Ramos, who calls himself Presi- 
dent of the Sakdalista Party of the Philip- 
pines, declared at Tokyo, where he has been 
a political refugee since last September, 
that tho the Sakdalista movement for the 
moment might be suppressed it could not be 
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Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, left, and Senator 
Kenneth McKellar 


extirpated permanently, and would con- 
tinue until “real independence” for the 
Islands was obtained. 

The short-lived revolt which the Philip- 
pine Constabulary crushed on May 3 was, 
according to Ramos, intended as a demon- 
stration against the form of independence 
offered by the United States. Under the 
Independence Act, the Philippines are to 
go through a ten-year transitional period 
before obtaining freedom. A plebiscite for 
ratification of the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion was to be held on May 14. 


Report to Senate 


Senator Kenneth McKellar, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, who went to the Philippines 
last fall as a member of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate, made a separate re- 
port of the political situation there which 
was printed in the Congressional Record 
of May 3 as a Senate document. 

In his report he told of a visit made by 
members of the subcommittee to Gen. 
Emilio Aguinaldo, former stormy petrel of 
the Islands, who was most cordial and hos- 
pitable to the Senators. General Aguinaldo 
is about sixty-five years old, according to 
Senator McKellar, who was born sixty-five 
years ago in Alabama. General Aguinaldo 
is said to look about forty-five, and to be 


greatly interested in immediate Philippine 
independence. 


He does not want to wait at all, accord-))j,' 


being overrun by other Powers.” 
General Aguinaldo frankly stated, how-ji) \* 
ever, that he realized the danger from both), ») 


more hospitably than by the Filipinos dur-|h 
ing his visit, Senator McKellar averred,ji1,,\ 
however, that he was convinced that “it is} 
to their best interest, at this time, to become 
a completely self-governing local political 
entity, like one of our own States, but that}) 
it is wholly unwise, and probably will be) !L,\ 
ruinous to them, to separate themselves as Ba 
an independent nation.” 


Republican’s Fears 


Similarly fearful was Senator Ernest W. 
Gibson,. Republican, of Vermont, who, just}) 
before the Philippine plebiscite for rati-} 1) 
fication of the Commonwealth Constitution,) 
on May 14, recommended that the Filipinos) 
ask Congress to withdraw its grant of 
sovereignty. 

Following Senator McKellar, who had¥ 
submitted his report the previous week, the!) 
Vermont Senator, who had voted for the bill} 
granting freedom to the Philippines in a i 
decade, submitted to the Senate the second [ex 


rt 


report made by individual members of thel 1 mn 
Tydings committee. oR 

Senator Gibson said his trip had changed a6 
his mind as to the advisability of Philippine (74, 
_independence at this time. “Japan is mov-$i 


ing In as we are moving out,” said Senators 


Gibson. 


Greek Royalist Rumblings 


line monocled ex-King George II of Greece}: 
told newspaper men at London that reports |> 
he had been asked to return to the Greekjsi. 
throne were “all imagination.” A special! 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph cited 
the King as having said to the correspon-pr 
dent, personally, that he was willing to re- i 
turn, but would not consent to restoration}! 
at the hands of anything less than a vast). 
majority of the people. NH 

Meanwhile, The Manchester Guardian\\)\ 
expressed the hope that the Greek Govern-}-¥ 
ment would not only forego further execu-}>% 
tions, as ordered by courts-martial, but put} *| 
an end to the sweeping “purge” that was! 
“victimizing and antagonizing half the! | 
population besides repudiating everything!) 
Hellas ever stood for and estranging the) © 
civilized world to which Hellas means so! 
much.” 4 

A united plea against further executions | 1 
was made on May 2 by the British, French, 
and United States Ministers, but, said } 
Athens press dispatches, it was suppressed |) 
from public knowledge. | 
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Italo-Ethiopian Clash 


Mussolini’s Military Preparedness 
Dampens Conciliation Hopes 


IL opes for conciliation of the boundary 
dispute between Italy and Ethiopia have 
been somewhat dashed by Premier Benito 
Mussolini’s activity in pushing his huge 
military preparedness program. Commis- 
sioners were to have been appointed to iron 
out differences between the two, it was said 
by government circles at Rome, and they 
probably would meet on neutral territory. 
At the same time, however, Rome Agso- 
ciated Press dispatches reported the belief 
in well-informed circles that the concilia- 
tion attempts would fail. 

La Tribuna (Rome) published an article 
on May 9 by Corrado Zoli, former Governor 
of Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. Defend- 
ing the Government’s action in sending 
large bodies of troops to the East African 
colonies, he revealed that at the time of the 
Ualual incident late last year, the Italian 
forces in Somaliland totaled only 4,000 men, 
one air-squadron, one tank-section, a very 
small artillery contingent, and two sea- 
planes. 

He calculated that against that small 
force the Abyssinians could have concen- 
trated at the frontier in a month or two 
325,000 men armed with 136 field-guns and 
210 machine-guns. 

An Italian semiofficial publication, Le 
Forze Armate (“Armed Forces”), charged 
that Spanish, Swedish, German, and Bel- 
gian factories were shipping war-material 
to Ethiopia. Italy filed diplomatic protests 
with nations supplying arms to Ethiopia, 
said the authoritative Rome daily Giornale 
d Italia, without naming the nations. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia 
warned that he would order general mobili- 
zation of every fighting-man in his Empire if 
Italy continued war-preparations. The Em- 
peror was quoted in an interview ‘with a 
London Daily Telegraph correspondent that 
he still hoped the League of Nations Coun- 
cil, on May 20; would move definitely toward 
peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


ay 
* The League: “Why should a giant like 
~you pick on such a little fellow?” 


—Mucha (Warsaw) 
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Yugoslavia’s “Terrorist” Elections 


Opposition Groups Allege Breaches of Electoral Laws as National 
Unity Party, Headed by Premier, Wins Overwhelmingly 


eres crucial problem, the effort 
of some six million Serbs to turn three 
to four million Croats, one million Slo- 
venes and smaller minorities of Bosnians, 
Hungarians, Germans, Albanians, Mace- 
donians, Turks, and Bulgars into Serbs 
like themselves, was revealed in the strong- 
est light by the elections of May 5. 

An overwhelming vote in favor of the 
régime of the National Unity Party headed 
by Premier Bogoljub Yevtich, had been 
foreseen and the official figures showed 
that his party had polled 1,614,000 votes 
and had won 315 of the 368 seats in the 
Skupshtina, lower house of Parliament. 

Because of the oral system of voting and 
the various other methods of pressure ex- 
erted by the Government, said foreign 
press correspondents at Belgrade, the Op- 
position groups led by Dr. Vladko Matchek 
polled 910,000 votes less than they had 
expected. 


Yevtich Opposition 


Against the Yevtich Party were alined 
the United Croatian and Serbian Peasants’ 
Party, the Serbian Democrats, and the 
Mohammedans. The first official figures 
were expected to be revised and also it 
was forecast that revision probably would 
show further gains for the Yevtich régime. 

The Opposition parties claimed that the 
elections were unparalleled, even in the 
history of the Balkans, for terror exercised 
against the Opposition, and for breaches 
of electoral laws during the vote. Former 
Premier Dr. Liyuba Davidovich, who-was 
associated in leading the oppositional 
group with Doctor Matchek, said at Bel- 
gerade: “I would give my head if you could 
name a single law that they have not 
broken.” 

In many districts it appeared that the 
electorate refused to go to the polls as a 
protest against irregularities practised by 
officials. According to the official returns 
the Opposition won a victory only in the 
city of Zagreb, Croatia, Doctor Matchek’s 
home, where his following polled 30,000 
votes as against 10,000 for Premier Yevtich. 
Two of the Opposition parties were credited 
with less than 50,000 votes each, and con- 
sequently will have no representation in 
Parliament. The Socialists voted for 
Premier Yevtich. 

Under the Yugoslav electoral laws, the 
dominant party was assured of large ma- 
jorities and obtained at least three-fifths 
of all the seats in the Skupshtina regardless 
of the proportion of the votes it got. 

The election will result, however, as was 
pointed out by a Belgrade correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, in a 
slight trend toward a return to democratic 
methods, for the Opposition had no rep- 
resentation at all in the previous Parlia- 
ment. 

Opposition leaders described the ofh- 
cial returns of the election as a “swindle” 
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Doctor Matchek 


Premier Yevtich 


and supporters of Doctor Matchek con- 
tended that they actually had won by 
ample majorities everywhere. 

The Government, according to Belgrade 
Associated Press dispatches, put aside the 
accusations as “baseless complaints of dis- 
gruntled losers.” 

Premier Yevtich said his following was 
“completely satisfied and encouraged.” He 
commented with pride on the asserted fact 
that no one had been killed or injured in 
the “minor disorders” which marked the 
polling. But reports from Klagenfurt, 
Austria, via Zagreb, said that at least four 
persons were killed and many seriously in- 
jured in election clashes. 


Chaco War and Peace Efforts 


Hy fighting between Bolivian and 
Paraguayan opposing armies, in a great 
crescent nearly 250 miles long, was re- 
ported from La Paz, Capital of Bolivia, the 
day before diplomatic representatives of the 
mediating republics were to meet at Buenos 
Aires to organize a definite peace conference 
as proposed by the League of Nations. 

A preliminary peace conference at Rio de 
Janeiro had been definitely dropped. Ac- 
cording to a statement by Foreign Minister 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas of Argentina, plans 
for a meeting of the Bolivian and Para- 
guayan Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro 
had been abandoned on the suggestion of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

The meeting at the Argentine capital 
was to be attended by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the 
United States. 

Senor Saavedra Lamas said that as soon 
as the mediation group had been organized 
a formal invitation would be extended to 
Uruguay to join the mediators. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the mediators would 
be able to arrange a definite cessation of 
hostilities while President Getulio Dor- 
nelles Vargas of Brazil still was at Buenos 


Aires. 

This would mean the termination of the 
Chaco war before the end of May. Presi- 
dent Vargas was due to arrive at Buenos 
Aires on May 20 on a good-will visit, re- 


turning President Agustin P. Justo’s visit to 
Rio de Janeiro last year. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


By Switching to Conservatives, 


Justice Roberts, Supreme Court's Youngest, Gives New Dealers 


Chills, Editors Food for Comment; America Rejoices in British King’s Jubilee 


NATIONAL 


Judicial Snag: Tall, massive, and black- 
haired, Owen J. Roberts, youngest member, 
at sixty, of the United States Supreme Court, 
gave New Dealers a chill last week. It was 
not so much because he switched from the 
four liberals of the Court to join the four 


Not According to Schedule 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger 


conservatives in a five-to-four decision in- 
validating the Railroad Pension Act; rather, 
it was because of a fear that, in future deci- 
sions, he is “lost to the New Deal.” 

One million railroad employees and ap- 
proximately 900,000 holders of $8,250,000,- 
000 of rail stock were directly affected by 
the decision. Written by Associate Justice 
Roberts, and concurred in by Associate Jus- 
tices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther- 
land, and Butler, it held the Act unconsti- 
tutional because it violated the due-process 
clause. 

Furthermore, the ruling stated that Con- 
gress lacked power to enact any compulsory- 
pension act for rail employees. 

A vigorous minority opinion, written by 
Chief Justice Hughes, and concurred in by 
Associate Justices Brandeis, Stone, and 
Cardozo, retorted that the majority had 
placed “an unwarranted limitation upon the 
commerce clause,” on which the Act was 
based. 

Victors were 134 Class I railroads, two 
express companies, and the Pullman Com- 
pany. Signed last year by President Roose- 
velt, altho he considered it loosely drawn, 
it would have compelled the lines to con- 
tribute a sum equal to 4 per cent. of their 
pay-rolls to a pension-fund. Employees 
would have paid 2 per cent. of their wages. 
Pensions would have been paid at sixty, or 
after thirty years’ service. 

By the decision, the railroads escape an 


expenditure of $60,000,000 this year. At 
present, under voluntary pension agree- 
ments, they pay approximately $35,000,000 
a year. 

“One of the most reactionary decisions 
handed down by the Court,” declared 
George M. Harrison, Chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association. On the 
other hand, the Association of American 
Railroads, through its President, John J. 
Pelley, expressed gratification. 

Editorial comment ranged from flat state- 
ments that the decision spelled the end of 
the New Deal to the questioning of the 
Court’s authority to “impede the popular 
will.” 

It is “a wholesome lesson in Constitu- 
tional law for the advocates of hasty change,” 
declared the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.-Rep.), and the Troy (N. Y.) Record 
(Ind.) saw it as a notice that “there is a 
power greater than Congress, and one that 
the New Deal can not and does not control” 
—the Constitution. 

“Obviously a warning to Congress,” 
agreed the Boston Evening Transcript (Ind.- 
Rep.), while the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind.) called it “a sharp reminder that the 
Federal Government is not omnipotent.” 

To the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) “the 
Court has done a substantial service in forc- 
ing the attention of Congress on what is 
right and just in laws designed to further 
right and justice.” 

Hailing the decision as “the worst setback 
the New Dealers have received,” the Denver 
Post (Ind.) said that “it not only junks their 
scheme for pensioning railroad employees, 
but it knocks the props out from under 
President Roosevelt’s fantastic social- 
security program, and forecasts a judicial 
death-blow to the NRA.” 

It is a fair inference to the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.) that the Court will bury the 
“moribund” NRA with the rail Act. 

What the decision meant to the Butte 
Montana Standard (Ind.-Dem.) was that 
“Congress can not arbitrarily take money 
from one group of citizens to give it to 
another.” 

Many papers friendly to the New Deal 
were deeply concerned. “It is a decision 
for national insecurity,” declared the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind.). No one 
can overlook its “grave potentialities in 
obstructing the social reconstruction of this 
country.” 

“It is entirely possible,” thought the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), 
“that the New Deal, or much of it, has struck 
a judicial snag against which it will be im- 
possible to proceed further,” while the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) called it “in- 
deed disturbing to find the Supreme Court 
laying down without qualification the prin- 
ciple that Congress may not enact legisla- 
tion of this character,” 

By this ruling, said the Galveston News 
(Ind.-Dem.), the Court’s majority is com- 


mitted “to a theory of limited Federal 
powers difficult to harmonize with much of 
the New Deal program.” 

Other. editors refused to be pessimists, 
insisting that the decision was not a threat 
to the New Deal. 

“Social justice will not be halted for all 
time,” insisted the Louisville Herald-Post 
(Ind.). 

While social security is desirable, “yet 
zeal to attain it does not justify cutting 
across the Constitutional guaranties,” 
warned the Omaha World-Herald (Dem.). 

Invalidation of the railroad law “will not 
affect the Federal social-security program,” 
was the confident statement of the Salt Lake 
City Deseret Evening News (Ind.), while 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) News (Ind.-Rep.) 
agreed that “it dces not necessarily affect 
any provision of a social-security program 
where the right of the persons involved to 
accept or reject is not impaired.” 

In the opinion of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram (Ind.-Dem.) “a reasonable indus- 
trial-pension system, in all probability, can 
be enacted in such form that it will survive 
the test of Constitutionality.” 


Along the same line, the Detroit Free 9 


Press (Ind.) pointed out that the problem 
for the Administration and Congress “‘is 
how to formulate legislation that will carry 
through the ideas referred to by the Chief 
Justice, but in a way that will satisfy the 
Constitutional objections of the Court 
majority.” 

It is true that the people have the right 
to change the Constitution, “but until the 
organic law has been changed,” said The 
Daily Oklahoman (Dem.), “Congress should 
follow it, as in no other way can the country 
have stable and orderly Government.” 

What does the decision mean? 

To the Kansas City Star (Ind.)-its “whole 
future import would seem to rest upon 
the record and inclination of a single mem- 
ber of the Court, Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
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Proceed with Caution 


—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
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ho wrote the majority opinion,” while the 
. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) added 
; interpretation that “we should know 
‘tter how to prophesy if we could read 
e mind of Mr. Justice Roberts.” 


FOREIGN 


Royal Jubilee: Britain’s kindly, shy ruler 
amed palely at cheering millions as he 
issed through London’s streets last week. 
e was profoundly happy, full of pride. 
is twenty-five years had matched those of 
enry VIII, Elizabeth, George II, George 
I, Victoria. 

Across the seas, 450,000,000 subjects, 
veaking 222 languages, or 
alects, and filling one-fourth 
the world, bowed, prayed, 
outed, danced in tribute. But 
» dominion or colony watched 
ith greater interest the Silver 
ibilee than the King’s 130,- 
)0,000 cousins in America. 
hile he sat on the throne, 
mericans had had _ Roose- 
lt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
oolidge, Hoover, and a second 
oosevelt. 

The nation rejoiced. From 
© White House went out an 
ficial, touching message of 
yeeratulation. President 
oosevelt said: “The many 
aditions which we in the 
nited States have in common 
ith the British people permit 
s to understand how deeply 
irring to-day’s anniversary 
ust be to Your Majesty’s sub- 
ects. We share in the re- 
icing.” 

Throughout the land editors, 
indful of current political un- 
srtainties and economic trou- 
les, gave columns of space to 
ie Jubilee, bolstered them 
ith words of editorial praise. 
he man, George Frederick Ernest Albert 
' Windsor, rather than the Throne he has 
» self-effacingly occupied, was the univer- 
ul object of their eulogies. 

This was neatly summarized by the Hart- 
rd Courant: “The man himself finally has 
rown even more than the Throne in the 
Tections of those who acknowledge loyalty 
him,” and no finer tribute could be paid 
an this, in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
in all the troublous times since the War 
> has kept his head.” 

The nation’s homage was epitomized by 
ie Washington Evening Star with: “Repub- 
san America, for which George V cherishes 
1 oft-manifested friendship, recognizes in 
m the man and the sovereign whom 
iain honors.” 

Poe St. Paul Daily News found a sharp 
rast in American and British political 
avership. “In America, leadership is 
tea synonymous with selfishness and per- 
m1 aggrandizement. The leadership of 
in George has not been that. It has been 
M@jty-five years of sacrifice and repres- 
am” 
Ben more pointed was this comment of 
© Sioux City Tribune: “The joining of 


peels 


hands around the world in this celebration 
should make United States citizens think 
and ponder over the treatment received by 
England’s leaders and the treatment be- 
stowed on ours.” 

The American view was discussed by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in the declaration: 
“Tf we Americans find this difficult to com- 
prehend (the ruler’s value to the kingdom), 
it is because of our lack of traditions and 
the impossibility of our understanding the 
English devotion to tradition and the En- 
glishman’s gratitude to a king who makes 
tradition seem worthy and good.” 

Editorial writers, viewing the cavalcade 
of events in the last quarter-century, gen- 


Standing Together! 


—Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


erally contrasted the solidly enthroned mon- 
arch in an otherwise nearly throneless 
world with the glittering, pompous state 
before 1914. 

“By gracefully accepting the réle of a 
benevolent and somewhat colorless presi- 
dency, and waiving, one by one, virtually 
all of the prerogatives and powers that 
were once exercised by European mon- 
archs,” said the Reno Evening Gazette, “the 
British royal family has preserved itself far 
into a period from which nearly all of the 
other European royal families have disap- 
peared.” 

Royalty seems a disappearing phenome- 
non, said the Springfield Republican, “save 
in England, where a racial genius for mak- 
ing an anomaly work has linked it, not to 
a dictatorship, but to a progressive democ- 
racy.” 

George V “chose not the role of a knight- 
errant, like some of his royal contempo- 
raries who sought to dazzle the world with 
their presumptious exploits,” observed the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union, showing, in- 
stead. as the Providence Journal recalled, 
“an example of restrained but wholesome 
individuality as a symbol of British unity.” 
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In the same vein, The Christian Science 
Monitor, pointing to his wise, unobtrusive 
rule, thought “that is one reason why, when 
dictatorship so much abounds in a chang- 
ing world, monarchical England remains 
the home of democratic ideals.” 

The fact that “whatever social changes 
have been mixed in the political develop- 
ments of Great Britain none has openly and 
vitally touched the place of the King” also 
was emphasized by the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. With the result that the Boston Daily 
Globe found “there is no large country 


_ where adjustment of the old to new condi- 


tions has been less disastrous and dis- 
turbing than in England.” 

The Boise Idaho Statesman 
likewise felt the British Throne 
“as substantial to-day as the 
day he first occupied it.” 

The Oregon Daily Journal 
asked: “How many head-stones 
rise between the Coronation 
and the Silver Jubilee in one 
brief quarter of a century?” 

That thought stirred the 
Houston Post to observe that 
“his reign and the eventual 
reign of his son appear secure 
both against war and in peace.” 
This is possible because this 
monarch “has made himself 
one of the people, instead of 
preserving royal isolation,” 
averred the Dallas Dispatch. 

Undoubtedly this results 
from the fact that “he under- 
stands precisely what his status 
is, and never is guilty of abus- 
ing his station,” declared the 
Topeko Daily Capital. 

For just this reason, pointed 
out the Newark Evening News, 
“Britain feels safe with him. 
He will respect the traditions 
of his race.” 

In fact, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch vouchsafed the opin- 
ion that “one would have to go back to the 
days of King Arthur to find a sovereign of 
Britain so universally beloved as George V.” 

This manifest loyalty and enthusiastic 
love of the people for the royal family par- 
ticularly impressed the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard Examiner. “There is a fine democ- 
racy in the King’s attitude which must ap- 
peal not only to the British, but to America.” 

When all else is counted, the fact remains, 
underlined the Washington Post, the genial 
ruler “represents the people as a whole.” 

Less sentimentally inclined was the 
Cheyenne Tribune-Leader, which found 
“the adulation of George is absurd. Britain 
is a tremendous entity, the King, save as a 
symbol, a nonentity.” 

The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader took a 
questioning attitude: “Perhaps the English 
people, without quite realizing it, accept the 
colorful events of the Jubilee much as we 
do a circus-festival. Surely they do not pay 
homage to the King in the old sense. Tho 
the royal family might not appreciate the 
reference, the members really constitute a 
show, maintained by the public. They are 
entertainers, instead of the rulers of the 
people.” 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


ee Whitney, who plays the leading role 
1 “The Great Waltz,” has had a distin- 
guished musical ca- 
reer. She spent sev- 
eral seasons abroad 
in grand opera, and 
made a_ sensational 
success in France be- 
fore returning to her 
native land. Her 
American début was 

4 made at Boston 
De Barron. photograph in “A Wonderful 
Night.” She has sung in productions in 
St. Louis, and, in 1933, played in Robert 
Edmond Jones’s production of “The 
Merry Widow.” Miss Whitney is blonde, 
has smiling eyes, a musical and contagious 
laugh, likes to cook, and is quiet and simple 
in her tastes. 


s 


staves A. Ten Eyck, Syracuse’s far-famed 
head rowing coach—America’s “Grand 
Old Man” of shells— 
is, at  eighty-three, 
undoubtedly the old- 
est man actively en- 
gaged in sports in 
the country. Coming 
from a long line of 
oarsmen, he ran away 
from his Peekskill, 
New York, home at 
fourteen. In the 
’eighties he toured the United States and 
England with an illustrious group of row- 
ers, winning many single championships. 
After coaching crews at Annapolis and other 
schools, Ten Eyck went to Syracuse in 
1903. In his thirty-three years there he 
has seen the famous “Ten Eyck style” win 
at Poughkeepsie five varsity victories out 
of thirty races run. A son, Ned, is rowing- 
coach at Rutgers; a protégé, Charles White- 
side, holds the same berth at Harvard. For 
the first time, this year he asked for an 
assistant, and boasts he will coach the 
Orange crews for many more years to come. 


Vic Forsythe, one of America’s 
favorite comic artists, was born “Way 
Out West,” which 
is the name of one 
of his comic fea- 
tures. 

Orange, Califor- 
nia, was the scene 
of his youth. 
There, among the 
cattle-ranches on 
the edge of the 
Mojave Desert, he 
got himself “raised in the saddle.” It is 
not on record whether he acquired his 
sense of humor because of or in spite of 
his childhood surroundings. 

After a job on the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, he came to New York to study 
art and work, mostly work—on such 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Hecht—author and dramatist (p. 30) 
—rimes with necked and wrecked. 


Moeur—Governor of Arizona— 

From Grand Canyon’s flooded gore, 

Arizona wants more—and Moeur. 

Ehringhaus — Governor of North 
Carolina — despite its Teutonic 
aspect, not erring-house, but 
ear in-house. 


Futrell—Governor of Arkansas—not 
futt- or foot-rell, but few’trell. 


Bela Lugosi— (p. 30)—as if spelled 
bay’la loo-go’see. 


Walthall—now appearing in “Girl 
of the Limberlost”—not walt-hall, 
but wall’thall. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


Gare Biddle, recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Society of Mural Painters of 
America, is one of a 
group of artists 
chosen to do the 
murals for govern- 
ment buildings in 
Washington. He is 
considered largely re- 
sponsible for instigat- 
ing the Federal art- 
program, having sug- 
gested it to the Presi- 
dent in a letter. Born in Philadelphia, in 
1885, he attended Harvard, studied law, 
served in the War as a staff captain, then 
went to Tahiti, where he lived for two years 
among the natives. There he painted na- 
tive scenes, and learned Tahitian. 

He has had many exhibitions both in this 
country and abroad, and is a brother of 
Francis B. Biddle, who is the Chairman of 
the Federal Labor Relations Board. 


Man Ray photograph 


Comics—And Their Creators 
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Jimmy and the Tiger 
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Dew Pinchot, photographer, spent si) 
years studying engineering and_ threl) 
months practising it. 
The War interrupted, 
and, when he returned 
to New York, he re- 
fused to be tied down 
to another office job, 
“practically” starving 


for a year. For an- 

other year he peddled 

art-books. Then he in 

decided to become ai.) pee ee 
photographer. Recently he published }» 
book, “Female Form,” and had his firs} 


exhibition of photographs. He is forty) 
five, sings at work, is a confirmed hike} 
and proficient cook. 

His New York studio formerly was 
famous speak-easy. 


Hy 
| 
Aver Giegengack, the Public Printe}) 
is a bald, stocky, neatly-dressed man wh) 1 
smokes sausage-like : 

cigars. Born in New 
York City forty-five 
years ago, the son of 
a German father, and 
an English-Irish 
mother, he quit 
school at _ thirteen, 
got a job as an office- 
boy for a Congress- ie 
man, then was a | 
newspaper copy-boy. Becoming intereste!> 
in printing, he served his apprenticeshiy) 
and was adminiedl to the typographice} 
union. 

During the World War, Mr. Giegengac 
was the Mechanical Superintendent of Th 
Stars and Stripes, the official publicatio’s 
of the A.E.F. \ 

He served four years as President of th): 
New York Association of Printing Hous» 
Craftsmen. 

His wife and daughter live at Rockvill}- 
Center, Long Island, and visit Washingtor 
D. C., every month. 
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papers as the New York Evening 
Journal, where he did Sunday cartoons 
for Arthur Brisbane, and_ sports-page 
cartoons on the New York Americamy 
and the New York World. 

Forsythe lives at San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. He never has recovered from 
his early life in the open, being an 
ardent golfer, horseman, hunter, swim- 
mer, fisher, onl deep breather. 

One of his ideas of a vacation is to 
go prospecting in old abandoned mines 
and he has a lot of funny rocks, and 
a few grains of gold-dust, to show for 
his efforts as a “sourdough.” 

Forsythe’s “Way Out West” con- 
tinues to run as a Sunday color-page; 
however, he now has a new strip 
(daily) called “Jimmy and the Tiger,” 
drawn for King Features Synd ieee 
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News and Comment from the National Capital 


Schism and Bay State Democrats; Conservatives May Have to Vote Republican; Supreme Court 


Two-Thirds Majorities Urged; Washington “News’”—Maybe Barnum Wasn't Wrong 


i White House announcement that 
James Roosevelt, the President’s eldest son, 
is to become the manager of the Roosevelt 
estate at Hyde Park is taken to dispose of 
the possibility of his seeking the Governor- 
ship of Massachusetts. Even if he does not 
actually shift his legal residence, the young 
man will be out of touch with Bay State 
affairs much of the time. 

It is understood in the inner circle that 
he and Governor Curley have come to a 
parting of the ways. Certain it is that a 
wide gap has developed between the Presi- 
dent and Governor Curley. The other side 
of the Democratic Party in Massachusetts 
is dominated by the “Al” Smith Democrats. 

This is the faction which soundly trounced 
Governor Curley and the younger Roosevelt 
when they joined hands, in 1932, to try to 
eapture the Massachusetts delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention. The feel- 
ing engendered hardly was softened when 
ine younger Roosevelt crowded out Senator 
David I. Walsh as Federal patronage- 
dispenser for the Commonwealth. 

The surprize capture of the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination by Mr. Curley, 
when the Smith Democrats had the stage 
set to turn the nomination elsewhere, simply 
increased the bitterness. 

%  £ & 


Former Governor Joseph B. Ely is a prin- 
cipal leader of the Smith faction in Massa- 
chusetts. He went down the line for the 
Brown Derby in the Democratic National 
Convention of 1932. 

Since failing to deliver the Governorship 
to an ally, he has returned to his law prac- 
tise in Boston. Now his friends confide that 
he would be willing to head a coalition 
Presidential ticket in 1936 if conservative 
Democrats and Republicans get together. 

Not a few highly placed Republicans have 
indicated a willingness to form such an 


Justice Owen J. Roberts 


alliance. Mark Sullivan, close personal 
adviser of President Hoover during the last 
Republican Administration, has indicated 
as much by his suggestion of Senator Harry 
F. Byrd as a compromise candidate. 

The aggressively orthodox statement 
from the committee arranging the Mid- 
western Republican regional conference 
indicates, however, that the balance has 
shifted definitely to the conservative side in 


the Republican preconvention activities. . 


Should this trend continue, as seems more 
likely than not, conservative Democrats will 
have to vote Republican if they want to vote 
conservative in the 1936 election. 
5 ey eS 

The Supreme Court’s decision against the 
railroad-pension act was striking for many 
reasons. None was more important, of 
course, than the indication that a bare 
majority of the court was set against stretch- 
ing the interstate-commerce clause of the 


Caricature by Robles in the Washington Post 


Senator Harry F. Byrd 


Constitution to the limits the New Deal has 
sought to carry it. 

This casts a serious doubt on the NRA, 
and, also, the pending social-security legis- 
lation, and the Wagner labor-disputes bill. 
All rest heavily on a liberal construction of 
the interstate-commerce clause. 

Babe Cage e8 

The action of Chief Justice Hughes in 
referring pointedly to a previous position 
of Associate Justice Sutherland was taken 
to reflect the spirit of contention within the 
Court’s membership in these times. Not 
very long ago, when a lawyer, arguing be- 
fore the Supreme Court, cited, in support 
of his case, an argument made some years 
ago as a practising attorney, Associate Jus- 
tice McReynolds threw up his hands in 
horror, and stopped the attorney. 

The lawyer was so distressed at the re- 
buke that he made a special appearance in 
the Court the following day to apologize for 
having cited Lawyer Hughes to Justice 
Hughes. He ought to feel better now that 
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Elliott Thurston 


the Chief Justice, in the bitter minority- 
dissent from the majority-opinion in the 
railroad-pension case, called up the atti- 
tude Associate Justice Sutherland had taken 
on the compensation question when a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

The frequency of the five-to-four divisions 
in the Court, and the fact that the present 
alinement virtually gives one Justice—Owen 
J. Roberts—the power to rewrite the law 
of the land, are causing sentiment for chang- 
ing the Judiciary Act to require a two-thirds 
majority to overturn acts of Congress. 

ee 

Elliott Thurston’s appointment to direct 
the press relations of the Federal Reserve 
Board adds another journalistic “Big Shot” 
to the New Deal publicity organization. It 
comes at a time when the press-galleries are 
reading the latest of the “inside” books on 
Washington press-relations. 

This book, “Handout,” written under the 
pseudonym “George Michael,’ makes the 


_ amazing statement that at the White House 


press-conferences, questions by correspon- 
dents must be submitted twenty-four hours 
in advance to one of the President’s secre- 
taries. Also, ‘t alleges that the President’s 
secretaries circulate among the newspaper 
men, in the conference, to discourage their 
popping embarrassing questions. 

Washington correspondents, without ex- 
ception, brand the charges as absurd. Their 
wonder is that any one would write any- 
thing so erroneous in the view of 500 or 
more correspondents. Yet one of the 
“business-correspondence”’ services is carry- 
ing an item this week that “talk of impeach- 
ing” the President has started in the Capital. 
Considering the volume of such nonsense 
that is sold out of Washington, the corre- 
spondents think Barnum wasn’t far from 
right. 
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our Hundred Million V otis 


Mail-Boxes and Ballot-Box) |) 


I. takes a lot of work to line up America’spij, 
With antagonistic interests claiming a toi] s : 
port which multiplies the electorate by ten,}p y! 
many clerks and a considerable amount oljin 
are required in the attempt to sway the bald: 

Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, v 
“share-the-wealth” program; Father Chaj) 
Coughlin, of Royal Oak, Michigan, with |iy 
tional Union for Social Justice; and Dr. Fiat 
Townsend, of Long Beach, California, with jy 
age pension plan, account for much of tlio » 
which travels over the country each day. |y-'. 

Most Senators occupy three rooms in the} 9° 
Office Building. Those who hold committe(im, 
manships have the use of a committee-roo lie”, 
sometimes, a small office, in addition to th) 
room suite. But Huey Long has five rooms. jig. 
his staff overflowed the normal Senatorial q} 
Senator Long moved some of his clerks isi 
Wide World A ¥ 

corridor. Asa result, the Government allottiie 
Milo Reno, left, who claims to be spokesman for a large slice of the farm-vote, and without extra charge, two more rooms. No i.) 
Huey Long, when they met in Des Moines recently : ‘ it 

pays for extra office-space in the Capitol bul} 

At the peak, in April, Senator Long en e 
twenty-two clerks on the day-shift, and fou 
night. More recently, the force has been recha 
sixteen day-clerks and nine night-clerks. T Me 
averages 60,000 letters a week. 

Doctor Townsend had a paid force of fift} 1 
main office at Long Beach last winter. Or) 
sand two hundred dollars a day was syle 
postage-stamps. Father Coughlin hires 21 
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This shows the extent of Huey Long’s space in the Senate Office Building. He has five 
rooms, or two more than other Senators of his rank 


Harris & Ewing 
Senator Long’s office has sixteen clerks on the day-shift and nine at night 
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And How to C 


The Magic Table of Voters 


-e were 39,207,922 votes cast in the last 
ential election. If the claims of va- 
groups in Washington could be made 
there would be 382,188,858 voters in 
xt election (ignoring obvious overlap- 
according to a table presented by 
Lippmann in his copyrighted column 
New York Herald Tribune. 
Lippmann’s table, “allowing for cer- 
navoidable inaccuracies in this rough 
ition,” follows: 


Votes 

Farley as chairman of the Democratic 

Meena COMMITTEe Voi... ck cae cece anes 22yOr ky OOs 
Fletcher as chairman of the Republican 

atonal Committee ..........cccceececess 15,761,841 
Townsend ........ . 25,000,000 
er Coughlin ...... 5 ; - 16,000,000 
UBLLOTEGDI sol cicie closers otalole’s npdevoie ese erane .....+ 10,000,000 
F. of L. representing employees........ 23,000,000 
yporters of Costigan-Wagner anti- Lynch- 

SRN te obdiis's s.c(en pals donie ein eeideis pete 41,311,228 
ity companies representing investors. atetstads - 15,000,000 
rans and families and friends.......... 15,000,000 


Roosevelt representing women of America 60,637,966 
” organizations representing women of 


CES ardtarre CS mg Ours .--- 60,637,966 
etary Wallace. representing farmers of 
RE AUN eR asec caine iets c.claia's oYorareeee fies 32,509,000 
ynents of Secretary Wallace “representing 
Meter Os AMICLICA. cincicascs sae ec stave 32,509,000 
* C. representing business men and their 


| CSEIBSSIRSSSe SS ecsranirirnrens covcscseces 12,000,000 


i number of voters represented in Wash- 
MMII oa cic o ci ercie’vils:e © @heleisis pie cece s' 382,188,858 


Senate hearing p. 40. 
the basis of their pretensions to the 
- of blocks of the electorate which they 
vially represent, each voter has been 
ad about ten times. 
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(ey Long in Philadelphia 
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ount Them 


Wide World 
Father Coughlin, whose following in the voters’ ranks is large, with his business counsel 
and biographer, Louis B. Ward 


Acme 


In his mailing-room at Royal Oak, Michigan, Father Coughlin checks the strength of 
his National Union for Social Justice 


Wide World 


In Father Coughlin’s office the mail keeps 217 clerks busy 


Science and Invention 
BE ee ee 


Two Million “Licenses to Sue” 


Under Fire From Half-a-Dozen Directions, the United States Patent Office Grinds On, Reflecting): 
Enterprising Research of World’s Most Inventive Nation 


ik the huge building, sprawling over two 
blocks, which houses the United States 
Patent Office in Washington, a curious 
little ceremony took place a fortnight ago. 
To Joseph V. Ledwinka, veteran Chief En- 
gineer of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, of Philadelphia, Com- 
missioner of Patents Conway P. Coe 
handed a document, simultaneously pro- 
nouncing these sonorous words, 

“Mr. Ledwinka, this patent, numbered 
2,000,000 in the current series, has impor- 
tance as atestimony that some two millions 
of American inventors, including yourself, 
have, through the years and decades, 
given their country industrial preeminence 
among the nations.” 

Actually, it was the 2,009,957th patent 
issued in the United States, for before the 
present series began, on July 28, 1836, 
9,957 patents had been issued, the first, 
in 1790, to Samuel Hopkins, for a method 
of making “‘pot and pearl ashes,” the name 
then given to lye. 

The first patent bore the signature of 
George Washington, President; Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State, and Edmund 
Randolph, Attorney General. 


Patent in Theory 


Patent No. 1,000,000 was issued on 
August 8, 1911, to Francis H. Holton, of 
Akron, Ohio, for “an improvement in 
vehicle tires adapted to take the place of 
the pneumatic tire now in use.” 

‘More than 121 years elapsed between 
the issuance of the first American patent 
and the millionth. Only twenty-four years 
were required by the most inventive nation 
on earth to roll up the second million. 

In theory, a patent grants a monopoly 
to the inventor, or his assigns, for seven- 
teen years, the purpose being to stimulate 
invention and secure to the inventor the 
fruits of his work. The complexity of the 
patent situation has grown so great, how- 
ever, that patents have recently been con- 
sidered little more than “licenses to sue.” 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the 
President’s Science Advisory Board, has 
said that more than 65 per cent. of all 
patents that come up for litigation are de- 
clared invalid by the courts. 

Despite its record for issuing patents, or 
possibly because of it, the Patent Office is 
under fire from half a dozen sources. Many 
of the aggrieved parties are inventors who 
have found that, after spending $200 to 
$500 for a patent, they have little or 
nothing of any real value. 

If the patent is infringed, they must 
go through the long, costly, and highly 
uncertain process of proving it in the 
courts. 

Other groups, clamoring for patent re- 
form, include large corporations, and rep- 
resentatives of professional chemical and 
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Keystone 


Joseph V. Ledwinka, left, gets from Com- 
missioner Conway P. Coe ‘the two millionth 
patent issued in the current series 


engineering societies. So great has the 
pressure become that the Science Advisory 
Board has the matter under advisement, 
and soon will make sweeping recommenda- 
tions for changes in the methods of 
handling patents. 

These are the chief objections to the 
present patent system, as summarized re- 
cently by Doctor Compton in Science: 

“The load on the Patent Office, from the 
enormous number of applications to patent 
all things, from the trivial to the impor- 
tant, is such that an adequate examination 
of prior art is impossible. For this rea- 


© Harris & Ewing 


How the copies of patents are filed in 
Washington, D. C. 


NK, 


son, the assurance of a patent does not 
now carry with it the proper validity. 


litigation. The expense has become so): 
great that some large organizations are 


product. 
“Tt is _this situation that has forced 


the courts.’ 

Despite all this, the Patent Office goes 
on grinding out patents. Mr. Ledwinka’s) 
No. 2,000,000 was for an improved pneu-+) 
matic tire for railway cars. It was the 


His first, granted in 1899, was for “a meal! i 
of propulsion of ene by electricity.” 


Patenting Abroad 


A year ago, when approximately 1,900,-(e:: 
000 patents had been issued by the Goy- 
ernment, the Patent Office made a surveyy 
of the patents of other countries, and found iG i 
the French to be the next most inventiveli@:( 
people, with 871,532 patents up to Janus]; 
ary 1, 1934. | 

Great Britain had 797,153; Germany,sai, 
983,728; Italy, 273,598. Canada rated BT, 
high in inventiveness, in proportion te mk, 
population, with a total of 325,800 patents#oi., 
Japan had issued 83,361. patents, and the 
U.S.S.R., 63,992. 

Some important patents and dates ofl 
issuance: A compound steam-engine was 
patented on December 20, 1845, by Johm) 
Ericsson, who later designed the Monitor' 
for the Federal Navy in the War between). 
the States. A four-barreled, water-cooled) 
machine-gun was patented on May 9,¥) 
1865, by Richard Jordan Gatling, introdue)), 
ing a new method of wholesale slaughter. )/\ 

A patent for a disappearing-carriage for 5. 
large cannon was granted to James Bl-- 
Eads, bridge-builder, on February 26. » 
1871. On December 5, of the same year)” 


Thomas A. Edison patented a machine for or. 


ac 


sages. 
Elias Howe received a patent for the! 


i] 


sewing-machine on September 10, 1846) 


zens of Milwaukee, Christopher “Lathendall 
Sholes, Carlos Glidden, and Samuel W/) 
(Continued on page 39) a 
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Surveying the Week’s Science News 


Advising Marriage-Minded 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, dynamic leader of the 
eugenics movement in California, and Direc- 
tor of the famous Institute of Family Rela- 
tions at Los Angeles, advised the home-girl, 
hopeful of selecting a husband, to make her 
choice before she is twenty-one. If she waits, 
at thirty-one she will have virtually no 
choice at all. 

The reason: In four out of five cases, men 
marry girls younger than themselves. As 
men grow older they tend to in- 
crease this difference between 
their own ages and those of 
their wives. 

Thus, if women remain single 
until their early thirties, they 
will have to marry men of 
thirty-five or over. Notso good, 
reported Doctor Popenoe, be- 
fore the American Eugenics 

Society, at Washington, for 
“The single males of thirty-five 
and up comprise a preponder- 
ance of mental and physical de- 
fectives, or men whose outlook 
is warped, so infantile or ego- 
centric that even the most op- 
iimistic maiden, willing to 
marry a man to reform him, 
would recognize this particular 
job as hopeless.” 

Looking over the marriage 
situation geographically, by 
age-groups, the Los Angeles 
eugenist found that the girls of 
Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, 
and Washington State have the 
best chance of getting hus- 
bands of suitable marriageable 
age (twenty-five to thirty-four) . 
In these States there are 150 
possible husbands for every 
100 marriageable women. 

The outlook is poorest for 
the girls of North and South 
Carolina and Rhode Island. In these States 
there are two prospective wives for every 
marriageable bachelor. 

In New York State there are eighty suit- 
able husbands in sight for every 100 mar- 
riageable women. The District of Columbia 
offers only seventy-nine husbands for every 
100 hopeful maidens. 

Doctor Popenoe, who is forty-six, was be- 
‘tween thirty-one and thirty-two when he 
married Miss Betty Lee Stankowitch, of 
‘New York City. They have four sons. 


He 


Be * * 
Aings of Switches 


When enormous power begins to flow over 
#th> transmission-line from Boulder Dam, 
switches adequate to the task will be ready 
fe control it. Sixteen giants, little resem- 
bong the switches familiar to users of or- 
‘Gipary electrical equipment, are being 
fegted at Los Angeles. 
ach will be able to disconnect instan- 
feAcously, and safely, a current of 287,000 


BeOS 


Courtesy of the Delta-Star Electric Company 


volts. Largest ever built, they will be in- 
stalled at two desert-stations on the 240,000 
kilowatt, 270-mile transmission-line from 
Boulder Dam to Los Angeles. 

Each switch weighs fifteen tons, is oper- 
ated by an electric motor, and costs $10,000. 
The current is carried by three long arms, 
or blades, hinged at one end, and supplied 
with counterbalances. 

When trouble on the line requires discon- 
nection, the blades instantaneously with- 


One of the blades of a huge disconnecting switch in the upright, 
disconnect position, mounted on its two insulated columns 


draw from contact at the touch of a button, 
and swing upward on their hinges, mounted 
on tall, insulated posts. In the same instant 
the surging current is grounded, preventing 
damage to the apparatus or to the line. 


Attack on Grandchild 


Albert Einstein, when he was an obscure 
patent-examiner at Berne, Switzerland, 
brought forth his celebrated theory of rela- 
tivity in 1905, and started an upheaval in 
the thinking of physicists from which they 
have not yet recovered. 

Last week Science Service, scientific news 
agency, asserted it had learned that Ein- 
stein, aided by two associates of the Insti- 
tute for Adyanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey, soon would express a conservative 
view toward the revolution he started, by 
attacking the adequacy of one of the cor- 
ner-stones of the “new physics’”—the quan- 
tum theory, a concept of which he is more 
or less the grandfather. 
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When the story appeared in newspapers, 
Einstein declared that he did not approve 
of advance publicity of scientific papers, 
but did not deny that the information was 
accurate. 

Professor Einstein’s dissatisfaction with 
the quantum theory is well known. 

Classical physicists before 1900 taught 
generations of students that light and other 
“electromagnetic” radiation consisted of 
“waves” in the “ether,” a mysterious fluid 
supposed to permeate all matter and space. 
The quantum theory asserts that light con- 
sists of particles—small bullets or packets 
of energy shot off by atoms of matter 
when they emit light. “Ether” no longer 
is believed to exist. 

Other 
theory: 

There is no such thing as the 
law of cause and effect. If a 
physicist knows all the forces 
(causes) acting on a given 
atom, he still can not predict 
its future behavior. 

Atoms act independently, 
possibly as tho they had free 
will. What is known as cause 
and effect—the behavior of 
matter in large lumps—is a 
“statistical effect,’”? somewhat 
like the behavior of human 
beings in large masses. Tho 
a statistician can not predict 
what a single human will do, 
he can tell with accuracy how 
many in 100,000 will die each 
year, how many will marry, 
how many will have babies, 
how many will go to jail. 

No more than one fact can 
be learned about a given atomic 
particle, according to the 
theory. If the scientist learns 
where it is, he can not find out 
how fast, or in what direction, 
it is going. If he finds out its 
velocity, he can not determine 
where it is. 

These items, which some- 
times seem contrary to common 
sense to the average man, also 
are said to disturb Einstein. His attack, 
in a report to the American Physical So- 
ciety, will say that while the theory is “cor- 
rect,’ in that it may be used to predict 
actual observable phenomena, it is not 
“complete,” because it fails to give “a 
counterpart for things found in the objec- 
tive world.” 

The mathematician and his associates 
believe that a “complete” theory can be 
found. 


teachings of the 
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Confounding Cupid 


Spurred by recently disclosed trends in 
national population, including a rapidly 
falling birth-rate, which may bring the 
population to a standstill by 1950, social 
scientists, biologists, and __ statisticians 
gathered at Washington, D..C., under the 
auspices of the Population Association of 
America, to discuss national planning in 
connection with the new conditions. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Society Indicted for Neglecting Youth 


vion and Social Service 


Presiding Jurist at New Jersey Hearing Puts Defendant on Year’s Probation After Charges) 


That Post-W ar Generation Has Been Permitted to Drift Without Guidance 


Newark Lvening News Candid Camera photograph 


The youth trial of the Oranges: 


Waite Washington was moving to aid 
2,000,000 of the country’s unemployed 
youth, society was convicted by a jury in 
Orange, New Jersey, of what virtually 
amounted to criminal negligence of the 
post-War generation. 

An applauding audience of 2,000 parents 
and other spectators heard Mrs. William 
Shakespeare, foreman, read the verdict 
of a jury of society’s peers—four house- 
wives, a bank clerk, a student, two teachers, 
a civil engineer, a chemical engineer, a 
stenographer, and a filling-station  at- 
tendant. 

The legalistic might have complained 
that some of the jury were too closely 
related to the plaintiff to be impartial. 
No motion to set aside the verdict was 
made, and Common Pleas Judge Daniel J. 
Brennan, presiding as judge, put the 
defendant on probation for a year. He 
asked that, at the end of that time, he be 
allowed to preside at a trial of youth by 
society. 


Specific Charges 


Each side had a long array of witnesses, 
drawn from various walks of life. Each 
was represented by counsel: Gardner K. 
Benson, East Orange attorney, heading a 
staff of lawyers for the prosecution; Archie 
H. Ormond, East Orange Councilman, lead- 
ing for the defense. 

The charges were drawn up several 
months ago after twenty-seven youth groups 
had protested to the Welfare Federation of 
the Oranges and Maplewood that they were 
not getting an even chance in life. 

The specific counts on which society was 
found guilty were that it employed work- 
ers at starvation wages, failed to prepare 
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scene at the counsel-tables 


youth for matrimony, forced youth to post- 
pone marriage because of lack of employ- 
ment, surrounded it with moral hazards, 
such as indecent literature and gambling 
devices; maintained a harsh attitude toward 
ex-convicts, and did not make full use of 
public buildings for recreation. 

A year’s probation, said Judge Brennan, 
should give youth plenty of time to get 
some favorable action from a repentant 
society. 


Remedial Action 


The opposing sides joined later at a 
jurors’ dinner attended by 500 people, and 
heard Everett Colby, former State Senator, 
say that much had been learned from the 
trial. Mr. Colby, who was Chairman of 
the Youth Week Committee which arranged 
the trial, said: 

“We have learned what youth is think- 
ing about. The trial taught us to try co- 
operation, most important when democracy 
is being challenged. The trial proved that 
democracy can be made to work.” 

One of the charges on which society had 
been convicted was reported already to have 
resulted in remedial action. In South 
Orange, police were searching news-stands 
for obscene magazines. 

John M. Drabell, Director of Public 
Safety in Orange, had announced that he 
would remove all slot-machines and baga- 
telle-boards he found in public places. 

It will be recalled that several Federal 
agencies, such as the CCC, the Federal 
Gommittee on Apprentice Training, the 
United States Employment Cees the 
transient service, and the educational 


projects set up by FERA, are active in 
behalf of youth, 


More than 12,000,000 young people, how-} , 
ever, according to United States Commis-{i%) 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker, }ia¢ 
have reached employable age since October, ||o\ 
1929, and a very large percentage of these}i!) | 
“have not been able to take their places as|2o», 
producing and contributing citizens in our 
society.’ 

The Department of Labor has estimated}sav 
that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 young)i>, 
men and women are neither in full-timeli-\; 
school, nor in employment. 

“The prolonged thwarting of the natural/}., 
desires and abilities of the nearly 3,000,000) 9 }: 
unemployed youths outside the CCC may re:!yp,; 
sult either in a rebellious spirit, or in a feel-)) } 
ing of inferiority and despair from whichjiy, 
some of them,” said Commissioner Stude-|ij: 
baker, “will never recover.” 
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lieved,” said Comunietiqnee Studebali : 
“by a program which is basically educa: a 
poe and only in part remunerative. if 


Newark LDvening News Candid Camera photograph 


Judge Daniel J. Brennan 
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Peace Covenant Develops Schism 


“Until Righteousness Is Established, Human Conflicts Are Inevitable,” 
Maintain Thirteen Dissenting Ministers, Refusing to Sign Pact 


Mipiricen ministers met one day in New 
York City to say they would not sign a 
pacifist declaration circularized by twenty- 
nine ministers and rabbis. They held that 
“until righteousness is established, human 
conflicts are inevitable.” 

One of the thirteen, the Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris, Universalist, was quoted as saying 
that he was “disgusted” with his fellow- 
clergymen for their “display of near- 
treason.” 

Three days later, 240 clergymen and 
rabbis gathered in the cathedral-like River- 
side Church, and signed the “Covenant of 
Peace,” circularized by the twenty-nine. 
The pledge was a renunciation of war, 
and a declaration of the signers that they 
would never support another. 


The “peace meeting” was opened and 


closed by a procession of ministers and 
rabbis, at the head of which were carried 
the three religious emblems of Judaism 
and Christianity—the Tablets of the Law, 
the Star of David, and the Cross. 

On the same day, an “open letter to 
tae people of Japan,” opposing Ameri- 
gan naval maneuvers in the Pacific, was 
released simultaneously in Japan and 
America (THE Literary Dicest, May 11). 

The dove of peace flew also into the 
sessions of the New York Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference, and was, perhaps, a bit 
puzzled. No one was more opposed to war 
than he, said the Rev. James J. Henry, but 
he did “not believe that the men who stood 
with the Duke of Wellington, or those who 
stood with General Grant, at Appomattox, 
were sinners.” 


War Condemned 


Others joined in the argument over the 
section of the Social Service Committee 
which condemned war as a sin. It was 
voted down, 86 to 73. The next day, how- 
ever, a new resolution, drafted by a com- 
mittee appointed by Bishop Titus Lowe, of 
Portland, Oregon, who presided, stood the 
test. 

Less emphatic than the position on peace 

taken by the Methodist Church as a whole, 
fit set forth that the Conference “abhorred 
(war as a method of settling international 
disputes,” pledged its members “to make 
‘abolition of war one of the chief objects of 
the Christian ministry,” and proposed to 
counteract militarist propaganda “by the 
true presentation of the bloody tragedies, 
S“rrows, devastation, invalidism, and bur- 
f<nsome poverty, that are in war and its 
awake,” 
_ While the Methodists were engrossed 
ith this resolution, appeals for peace 
were being broadcast from England, 
france, Russia, Japan. From their vary- 
ries points of the compass spoke Viscount 
sil of Chelwood and Arthur Henderson, 
Me. N. K. Krupskaya, widow of Lenin, 
ted Mme. Ivy Litvinoff, Prince Iyesato 
Pikugawa, President of the Japanese- 
ig 


< 
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The Cross, the Tablets of the Law, and the 
Star of David head the procession of cove- 
nanters for peace 


American Society, and Senator Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, former Premier of France. 
The occasion was the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the American sec- 
tion of which was meeting in Washington, 
D. C. It marked, also, the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Jane Addams, founder of the 
League, and its Honorary President. 

At its closing session, the American sec- 
tion voted to participate in a spectacular 
antiwar campaign in all the principal 
armed countries of the world. Its legisla- 
tive program includes “complete abolition 
of the munitions industry.” 


New Prisons Needed 


ee of Federal penitentiaries, reform- 
atories, camps, hospitals, and jails number 
14,752, an all-time high, according to San- 
ford Bates, Director of Federal prisons. The 
previous high was 14,314 prisoners in June, 
1932. 

The increase is attributed to crimes which 
have been decreed Federal offenses, such as 
kidnaping, bank-robberies, interstate trans- 
portation of stolen goods. Seven new prisons 
are needed. 


Automobile Death-Toll 


Dacia the first three months of the year, 
7,060 people were killed in automobile 
accidents, reported the National Safety 
Council. This is a slight decrease from 
the 7,230 deaths in the same period of 
last year. 

New York City was credited with the 
lowest rate for the period—slightly less than 
ten dead for every 100,000 population. 
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In the News 


War and educational films come last in 
children’s liking, says the report, “Cinema 
for the Young,” submitted to the League of 
Nations Child Welfare Committee. The 
report includes answers from eleven coun- 
tries. 

The tastes of American, British, Italian, 
and other boys were found much alike, with 
adventures, comics, and mysteries leading. 
Girls had tastes in common in giving first 
preference to romances and comedies. Walt 
Disney’s “works of genius” were found uni- 
versally popular. 

* * * 


An aqueduct built by the Romans during 
the reign of Pontius Pilate in Judea still is 
in use, reports The American Jewish World. 
The aqueduct supplies water from springs 
outside Bethlehem into reservoirs in the 
Mosque of Omar sanctuary, which stands 
on the site of the Second Temple, destroyed 
in 70 A. D. 


Re ithe | YOY 


Delaware’s Sunday blue laws went into 
the discard on the last Sunday in April 
when State Representative Joseph M. Bro- 
gan opened a baseball-game by pitching 
the first ball to Senator Edward I. Glenn. 
The two men had guided the Sunday sports- 
bill through the Legislature. 

Pennsylvania Field was packed, and kib- 
itzers watched from the railroad embank- 
ment and lumber piles beyond the fence. 
Sunday games may be played only after 2 
P. M. Ministers reported that church atten- 
dance apparently was not affected. 

x & & 


The nation’s best potential match-maker, 
Congress, is balking at the réle, said Mrs. 
Grace Sloan Overton, of New York, Chair- 
man of the Marriage and Home Department 
of the National Council of Federated Church 
Women, which has a membership of 300,- 
000. Congress, she said, should “stop play- 
ing politics,” and start playing Cupid. 

“The one thing needed most to safeguard 
marriages is economic security.” Five mil- 
lion youths “‘of mating age,” said Mrs. Over- 
ton, are unemployed. 


Toth Oke es 


“G Men,” the Warner Brothers film deal- 
ing with the activities of Federal agents in 
tracking down “public enemies,” has been 
banned in Chicago. “While the picture was 
entertaining, and taught a good moral,” 
said H. M. Costello, head of the Crime Pre- 
vention Division of the Chicago Police 
Department, “we were of the opinion that 
the series of murders would prove overstim- 
ulating for children.” 


ae Sate ook 


Sterilization of thirty inmates of the State 
training-school at Winfield, Kansas, has 
been authorized by the State Board of 
Administration, reported the Associated 
Press. T. W. Woodward, board member, 
was quoted as saying: “People are begin- 
ning to realize the future of the human race 
depends on propagation of physically and 
mentally fit.” 


Letters and Art 


The Actors Salvage the Neglected Swan 


Crosby Gaige and Some Appalled Senior Players Organize a Shakespeare Studio in the Hope| 0) 


That the Theater's Tyros Will Learn to Perform, Not Mumble, the Avon Classics | \ 


‘Raw this spring, staring full into the eyes 
of Philip Merivale, actor, Crosby Gaige 
rubbed his vanishing thatch, and deter- 
mined then and there to do something about 
Shakespeare. Four blocks away, another 
theatrical manager was fondling the same 


Alfredo Valente photograph 


Philip Merivale 


thought; still eight more blocks away, a 
third dreaming artist was pleasuring him- 
self with the notion that the trouble with 
Shakespeare was that no one knew the man. 

Mr. Gaige, the most cluttered man of the 
musing trio, leaped into action first. He 
divested himself of such extracurricular 
exercises as a private printing-plant, a 
model kitchen, a woodworking-shop, a book- 
bindery, a perfume-laboratory, executive 
direction of a signal-making corporation, 
and directorship in an oil-company. 


The Swan’s Brightest 


All but the signal corporation and oil- 
company were units on his Peekskill estate. 
He believed the other directors could man- 
age the business corporations while he 
lassoed a company of actors, and bought 
tickets for a transcontinental tour with the 
brightest works of the Swan of Avon. 

On the spot, while the fires still gleamed 
under his perfume retorts, the leather lay 
limp in the bindery-presses, he thrust a 
fountain pen at Mr. Merivale, and obtained 
that player’s consent to a long jaunt. Five 
minutes later, in a terse cable to London, 
he was asking Miss Gladys Cooper to drop 
whatever she was doing and prepare for a 
long session with American audiences. 
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Miss Cooper, no less tersely, consented. 
And, at that cloudless moment, troubles 
began in front of the Gaige shins. 

He sent for and interviewed no less than 
100 acceptable, available, young actors and 
actresses. Their names were known in the 
contemporary theater. They had played 
long and valiantly in the professional thea- 
ter. These scrubbed, eager youngsters, he 
thought, would make a stunning back- 
ground for a Shakespeare company. 

The problem posed itself evilly when he 
interviewed the first actor, was a monstrous 
fact when he had finished with the hun- 
dredth. None, not one, had had the slight- 
est experience playing Shakespeare. 

They could prattle the brittle lines of 
Noél Coward, sob their way through the 
complexities of Eugene O’Neill, do a jour- 
neyman stint of acting for Owen Davis, but 
Shakespeare—he was only a long-dead man 
who had written a play called “Hamlet” 
which a lot of aging actors, their use to the 
drama fading swiftly, longed always to play. 


Ignorant Children 


Mr. Gaige dismissed the ignorant chil- 
dren grimly, sent for Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, distinguished actress, winner of 
diction-medals, idolator of Shakespeare. 
He asked her first to join his company, 
along with, by then, Kenneth MacKenna, 
in addition to Mr. Merivale and Miss 
Cooper. She accepted. 

Then, warily, he asked her what about 
Shakespeare. Miss Carlisle told him 
about Shakespeare, and what she thought 
about young people who called themselves 
players and didn’t recognize his power. 

They talked long, earnestly, and the up- 
shot was a decision to take the young 
players by their ears and lead them to 
Shakespeare. Miss Carlisle confessed that 
for fifteen years she had wanted to do that; 
Mr. Gaige gave her a practical course. 

Between them, they formed the first Na- 
tional Shakespearean Studio of Dramatic 
Art, long on title, short on shirkers. 

Miss Carlisle, long-trained in the intrica- 
cies of Shakespeare, will direct the studio. 
She is both founder and president, and has 
assembled an advisory board from the 
Misses Katharine Cornell, Jane Cowl, Eva 
Le Gallienne, Gladys Cooper, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Grace Spofford, and the Messrs. 
Arthur Hopkins, Merivale, Edward John- 


son, Allen Hinckley, Carlton Sprague- 
Smith, Herbert S. Murch, and Hubert 
Osborne. 


Both Miss Carlisle and Mr. Gaige were 
astonished at the immediate response. 
Managers, plagued for years by young 
actors who looked beautiful, and spoke 
miserably; directors, harried by young 
actresses who turned the Juliet balcony- 
scene into something having tonal resem- 
blance to a back-fence spite-fight, demanded 
a chance to nominate students. 


faced with the same difficulty. 


HU 
Non-professionals, interested in theater, Bot 
and the placid state of their organs of en: 
hearing, gave more encouragement. i] 
These reactions were pleasant, justified) it 
the early enthusiasm of the founder, but) if 
her astonishment was aroused when young 0 | 
players themselves, apparently mindful of |i 
their deficiencies for classic drama, applied ig 
for membership, and asked how quickly; dig 
they could be started. i 
“Tt is impossible,” Mr. Gaige said re 7 
cently, “for a producer to use personnel: in i t 
these (Shakespeare) parts unless they havel 
had experience and training. J discussed et : 
the matter with many other managers and); + 
directors, and found that they, too: eas 


al 
True, Provable Science 


“And, as there have already been an: 
nounced three separate and distinct Lie’ 
Shakespearean repertory companies for the} i 
fall, it appeared that it might be impossiblelie# 
for any of us to go through with our plansils 
unless something were done about it.” it 

What has been done about it is no guar-jjs | 
anty to any of the students that they will) ¥ 
be engaged for any of the three projects.)>) . 
The studio will not attempt to obtain em-) 
ployment for its students unless producers}: 
request candidates to be recommended for) f 
the roles. 

The first training-period will be for four 
weeks, beginning on July 8, ending on) 
August 5. For twenty-eight days, the stu-p 
dents, already familiar with the theater and} 
performance, will learn characterization, q 
speaking, history of Shakespeare, and off) 
his plays, period-costuming, with instrucy: 
tion in how to wear such costumes, fencing (oi 
period-dances, period-music, make-up, hair ik 
dressing, chorus and solo singing, and diat )) 
lects encountered in the plays. te 

“Miss Carlisle feels,” Mr. Gaige con-) 
cludes, “as we all do. ur 


— oie 


that acting is a nue 


provable science, with) 
as simple, but as im-! 4 


placable, rules ase9 


4 


mathematics. No actor: | 
we feel can think of: 
being a real actor i is 
he neglects to ground) 9) 
himself thoroughly ii nt 
the classics—so al 
grounded and trainec. , 
he is capable of giv: ii 
ing a creditable per) 
formance i in any part with which he comes; 00 
in contact.’ i} 
One person, definitely, will be relieved il > 
the studio prepares the young of the theater i 
for Shakespeare. Miss Cornell, when cast!) i 
ing her “Romeo and Juliet” last winter” | 
was almost as despairing as was Mr. Gaige) 
when he set out on the job this spring. . : 


Crosby Gaige 


\ 
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BOSS YOU PICKED THE BEST TRUCK... 
AND JUST THINK... (TS ONE OF THE 
LOWEST-PRICED THREE / 


THESE DODGE HYDRAULICS )| 
WILL SAVE US PLENTY 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES—work better, safer 


andsmoother... because hydraulic brakes stay 
equalized. Save money on tires, brake relining 


and adjusting expense. Only Dodge, of the 


~ three lowest-priced trucks, gives them toyou. 


ROLLER-BEARING 
UNIVERSALS—Another 
feature of quality truck 
buiiding—dirt proof, pre- 
vent backlash save up- 
Keep expense. 


Zi 


IL FILTER — Only 
Yodge, of the three 
west-priced trucks, 
“ives you this feature. 


VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS — Another 
money-saving feature 
pioneered by Dodge in 
low-priced trucks. Save 
gas...cut valve grind- 
ing bills. 


a 


4 PISTON RINGS— 
Only Dodge, of the three 
lowest-priced trucks,gives 
you 4 rings, instead of 3. 
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Dodge 1%4-Ton 161’ Wheelbase Chassis and Cab with 12' Stake Body—$730* 


DRIVER MULROY SAYS, | WOULDNT DRIVE A 
TRUCK WITHOUT HYDRAULIC BRAKES. 


AND LOOK AT 

THE “EXTRAS” 
IN THIS ENGINE ¥& 
oe 


LIME Oe amaeaaaaal 


6-CYLINDER, L-HEAD ENGINE—Simple, 
compact, powerful! Gives you many such 
money-saving features as valve seat inserts, 
full-pressure lubrication, 4 main bearings, 4 
piston rings, aluminum alloy pistons, etc. - 


LOMPARE THESE AMAZING 
VALUES ... AS LOW AS 


RUCK drivers know what they’re 

talking about when they say, 
“Dodge is the best-built truck in the 
lowest price field.” If you’re going 
to buy a truck, you owe it to your- 
self to get the facts. 


Among the three lowest-priced 
trucks, Dodge actually is priced 
lower on some models... slightly 
higher on others... the difference 
in price either way is only a few 
dollars. But what a difference there 
is in construction — in features that 


ANDO THE 
BEST REAR 
END, TOO |! 


‘a 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE—Dodge 
was first of the three lowest-priced trucks to 
give you a full-floating rear axle along with 
eight tapered roller bearings to save repairs, 
save trouble, cut upkeep expense for you. 


‘365 


make your truck last longer — fea- 
tures that you can see must cut 
gas, oil and tire costs! 

Before you buy any truck, see 
your Dodge dealer. Ask him fora 
“show-down” of Dodge high-priced 
features that are switching thou- 
sands to Dodge. See him today. 
DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change with- 
out notice. Special equipment, including dual wheels on 
1%-ton models, extra. Time payments to fit your budget. 
Ask about the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit 
Plan. (Dodge passenger cars $645* and up.) 


Deperdebe DODGE TRUCKS 
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Academy Rebels Top Jury-Shows 


Allied Artists, Who Seceded From National Academy of Design Two 
Decades Ago, Show Works of Four Hundred Exhibitors 


Peter A. Juley & Son 


“Italian Madonna,” 


Bronrnws years ago a group of smolder- 
ing artists, irritated because the National 
Academy of Design had failed to exhibit 
some members’ works, resigned from the 
Academy, and formed, with no little flourish, 
the Allied Artists of America. Their 
twenty-second annual exhibition, current 
until May 30 at the American Fine Arts 
Galleries, is the largest jury-show of the 
year, with 690 works of art by nearly 400 
painters and sculptors from thirty-nine 
States. 

The vast exhibition is the customary col- 
lection of sea-views and landscapes, por- 
traits, figure-pieces, some experimental de- 
sign, and, on that point, over at the National 
Academy of Design, there must be some 
chuckling. 

Despite the ancient rebellion, forgetful 
of the old charge that the Academy was 
bound by old-fashioned ideals, and had no 
patience with modern art, the Allied group 
gives less representation this year to the 
work of advanced, radical artists than did, 
a few weeks ago, the Academy. 


Iconoclastic Artists 


By next year, the Allied group may have 
advanced a pace, the Academy may have 
receded a pace, balancing the shows, and 
giving equal attention to the iconoclastic 
artists, clamoring for recognition. 

Of the 690 works, 625 are paintings in oil, 
and the remainder examples of sculpture, 
with a larger than usual showing of sculp- 
ture in bas-relief. This last circumstance 
probably arises out of competition for the 
Lindsey Morris Memorial prize of $200 for 
the most meritorious exhibit of this work 
not exceeding 480 square inches in area. 

The prize was awarded this year to Jeno 
Juszko, of New York City, for his work 
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prize-winning Allied exhibition oil 


entitled “Joe.” Juszko, fifty-five, Hun- 
garian, ardent wielder of chisels, is repre- 
sented in Santa Fe, New Mexico; with a 
monument of Archbishop Samy. 

Ivan G. Olinsky, New York City, was 
awarded the gold medal for painting for a 
portrait-study: “Italian Madonna,” an oil 
of singular repose and contentment, show- 
ing a woman seated beside a table on which 
stands a typical statue of the Madonna. 
Olinsky, born in Russia, in 1878, has works 
in Omaha, Dallas, Detroit, and Montclair, 
New Jersey, in addition to many other mu- 
seums and galleries. 

The gold medal for sculpture was 
awarded to Peter Dalton, New York City, 
for his work entitled: “Nude.” 


Major Prizes to New Yorkers 


Out-of-town exhibitors felt no resentment 
when all three major prizes went to artists 
from New York. Not only were the three 
winning works generally acknowledged to 
be prize-material, but, mathematically, it 
was almost impossible for New York to lose. 
Of 389 artists represented, 294 were from 
New York City. 

Actually, there is no great difference be- 
tween the Academy show and the Allied 
exhibition. The point of experimentalist 
and radical work receiving more attention 
from the Academy is made because, in the 
main, there was a slight numerical advan- 
tage to the new artists in the Academy show. 
In point of talent and exciting quality, 
honors were strewn evenly. 

Honorable mentions in painting were 
awarded to, in order of merit, Leon Soder- 
ston, Yonkers, New York, for his painting, 
“Toil”; Charles Vezin, of Coral Cables 
Florida, for his painting, “Brooklyn Dock,” 
and to Rutledge Bate, Brootlen New York. 


Fewer Conductors — | 
ly 


New York Philhatmonic-Syaaiie 
phony May Have Only Four 


Symphony Orchestra were relieved lad 
week to learn that their complaints hay 
been taken seriously, and that only four) ¥ 
at the most, five, men will occupy th 
podium next season. Not only has the con 
ductor list been cut, but two weeks of nexfi 
season’s program remain open, with nj 
conductor assigned. 

The new season will run from Octobed 
through April 26. Otto Klemperer, gia 
of the baton, whose six feet four inche 
tower between his sensitively drilled mus 
cians and his appreciative audiences, wil) 2 
conduct the first fourteen weeks. Arturfa/ 
Toscanini, over whose return there had beey 
doubt, will conduct for ten weeks, probabl§ 
in the last part of the season. 

During the time his return was a ques 
tion, patrons of the orchestra heard dig. 
turbing whispers. Some critics and man}. 
persons said aloud that they hoped hjba 
would not come back. A 

Other critics, and not so many persoan 
said with equal loudness that the orchestrp 
would be desolated without him. Ha: 
Lange will conduct four of the open sir 
weeks. a hs 

Thus, only three conductors are to blot 
counted on for the full orchestra concer $01 
Ernest Schelling will conduct, again, si! gq 
concerts for children and young people Pe 
These are on Saturday mornings. ; 


A Bitter Feud q 


Three conductors whose names are log) 5., 
to the Philharmonic-Symphony, certainl! Bt 
for next season, are the impetuous youn; oh: 
American, Werner Janssen, the vetera} 4 
Bruno Walter, and Artur Rodzinski. Th) — 
departure of Janssen renews a bitter feuc’ q 

Janssen, scarcely a boy, went to Europ) 
and dazed musicians there. His comman/ 1} 
of the baton, his eloquent feeling for musiq 
his cordial relationship with hardened symp} 
phony musicians, battered away an ancien) p4., 
credo that Americans did not know how t of 
conduct. 

He returned to America in triumph, onl| ii 
to stumble over difficulties laid before hir >> 
by other conductors, and by the stalwa He. 
refusal of Americans to believe (ancien), 
complaint) that an American, doubly |). 
young American, had conducting talent. to 

Chief among Janssen’s enthusiasts wa) iu 
the ordinarily irascible Jan Sibelius, whe : 
after Janssen had conducted his works i) 3) 
Helsingfors, released a flood of spoken an) 
written praise. 

The conductor’s obvious youth militate iq 
against him here, and it was held, firmly kd 
that he was not yet mature enough fo’: 
leadership in an orchestra of the Philhai | 
monic’s stature. } | : 


Toscanini, now sixty-eight, soon will hav f 


eae 


to retire. The society must find other cor 
ductors peculiarly adapted to win the publi} 
interest as thoroughly as has this musiciar~ 
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le’s like a different man. No more 
hing backs and tired leg muscles. 
o more sleepless nights and all-in 
rys . . . Since he has been wearing 
tight Arch Preserver Shoes, Jim 
els as young and frisky as a colt. 


Arch Preserver Shoes are very dif- 
rent from ordinary shoes ... They 
ave four special features which no 
ther shoes can copy. These give 
mur feet the footbase Nature in- 
aded man to have. They support 
e foot as no other shoe can —in 
e natural fashion the foot needs. 


It is this patented construction 
hich makes Arch Preserver Shoes 
» comfortable . . . which prevents 
ot aches and pains. 


The Four Unique Features of 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes 


The long arch of the foot is given 
- natural, normal support by a spring 
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NO MORE 


FOOT ACHES 


steel arch bridge anchored permanently 
fore and aft. 


9) The important metatarsal arch is sup- 
ported by a scientifically shaped and 
correctly placed metatarsal elevation. 


33 They have an absolutely flat forepart 
crosswise ... no curving to cramp the 
toes or squeeze sensitive nerves and blood 
vessels. 


4 The shoe is designed to give an exact 
over-all fitting and, more important, 
an accurate fit for the foot arches. 


The Princeton 


In black or brown 
calf or black kid 


Whether you suffer from foot trou- 
bles or not, you should consider Arch 
Preservers. Go to the nearest dealer 


st2d below, dealers in larger cities — names of others furnished on request 


¥ East 37th Street 
West 37th Street 
1. West 39th Street 
5) West 49th Street 
© East 59th Street 
4 ~Church Street 
18Bond Street, Brooklyn 
We E. Fordham Rd. Bronx 
Gizery’s, Fifth Avenue 
4A in 49 other stores in 
“Greater New York 


; 


NEWARK 
893 Broad Street 
89 Halsey Street 


CHICAGO 
Marshall Field & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


PITTSBURGH 
Kaufmann’s 
Boggs & Buhl 


BOSTON 
Filene’s Men’s Store 
Graham Shoe Co. 
Walsh Arch Preserver 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Marott’s 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Meier & Frank Co. 


Shoe Shops 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
Gude’s Volk Bros. Co. 
DETROIT ATLANTA 


R. H. Fyfe & Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sommer & Kaufmann 


LOUISVILLE 
Rodes Rapier Co. 


George Muse Clothing Co. 


_. JIM IS WEARING 
ARCH PRESERVERS NOW 


FREE 


Send for Arch- 
ograph and 
test your feet 
Mail Coupon Today 


and try ona pair of these shoes. Have 
them fitted by an expert, a graduate 
of the Wright Arch Preserver Insti- 
tute. Feel their instant comfort. You 
will be surprised to see that they do 
not look like “‘comfort’’ shoes. Fine 
lines and the best of leather and con- 
struction make them as good looking 
as any shoe made... and they wear 
longer than most. 


Arch Preserver Shoes for men 
are made exclusively by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc. (in Canada & 
by Scott McHale Ltd.); for boys, by Gases 
Payne Shoe Co.; for women, by The Selby Shoe 
Co.; for misses, by the Green Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Send for FREE 
ARCHOGRAPH 


Right now, send for the Archo- 
SS h. Test your feet. It is easy 

interesting. The Archograph 
will show you just what kind of 
feet you have. Send the coupon 
today; this device, remember, is 
entirely free. 


E. T. WRIGHT & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. D-5—Rockland, Mass. 


Please send me the FREE Archograph 
described above. 


Name 


Serer 
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San Diego Ready to Greet World Again 


Twenty-Three Countries and Four H undred Exhibits Are in the California Pacific Internation) \ 
Exposition, Opening on May 29, to Celebrate the West’s Billion-Dollar Development | 


ievene years ago the Panama-California 
Exposition, overshadowed by the simul- 
taneous Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco, drew more than 
2,000,000 visitors to San Diego. 

This year, on the same site, with the 
show to herself, San Diego hopes to play 
host to approximately 10,000,000, includ- 
ing President Roosevelt, at the California 
Pacific International Exposition, opening 
on May 29 and lasting until November 11. 

The occasion for the 1915 fairs was the 
completion of the Panama Canal. The 
impetus for this year’s celebration is a de- 
velopment program up and down the 
Pacific Coast, and its immediate interior, 
costing approximately $1,000,000,000. 

The Boulder Dam power and irrigation 
project will bring cheap power and water 
to a vast area late this year. The All- 
American Canal, from the Colorado River 
through the Imperial Valley, is under con- 
struction. 

The Los Angeles Metropolitan Aque- 
duct, to be completed late next year, at a 
cost of $220,000,000, will augment the 
power- and water-supply for a population 
of 20,000,000. 

Los Angeles and Long Beach are spend- 
ing $7,600,000 on a breakwater, and San 
Diego is carrying out a $2,000,000 har- 
bor-development. At San Francisco, the 
bridges across the Golden Gate and across 
the Bay to Oakland, costing $176,000,000 
and $90,000,000, are unparalleled under- 
takings of their kind. 


First Port of Call 


The Grand Coulee power and reclama- 
tion project on the Columbia River is 
under way, and scores of millions are 
being spent for highways in Washington, 
Oregon, California, and ~ other “Western 
States. 

San Diego, rising above. a .crescent- 
shaped bay fourteen miles long, is the first 
United States port of call - for vessels 
traversing the Panama Canal. It is nation- 
ally known as the terminus of the Pacific 
Coast and transcontinental highways, the 


San Diego Museum and Palace of Science, 


scene of extensive Army and Navy opera- 
tions, and the spot from which Charles 
Lindbergh took off on his lone flight to 
New York, and, thence, to Paris, in May, 
1927. 

A prominent health-resort, San Diego is 
favored by a beautiful situation and a mild 
climate. Coronado Béach, across landlocked 
San Diego Bay, with the Hotel del Coronado, 
Japanese gardens, and other attractions, is 
popular. San Diego is the oldest municipal- 
ity in the State—the pueblo was organized 
in 1835. In 1846, Commodore Stockton took 
possession for the United States. 

Thousands will enter the Balboa Park 
fair-grounds over a high canyon-bridge 
which is named for Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, explorer, whose blunt-bowed gal- 
leon brought civilization to the California 
shores in 1542. 

Fra Junipero Serra, Franciscan monk, 
founded the Mission San Diego de Alcala 
there in 1769, the first of a chain of twenty- 
one which eventually was to extend north- 
ward to Sonoma. 

San Diego boasts many “firsts” for Cali- 
fornia—the first school, the first church, 
the first irrigation-ditch, the first tilled 
land, and the first American flag. 

Because many of the buildings in the 
1,400-acre landscaped and wooded area of 
Balboa Park were built for lasting service, 
and have become blended into a natural 


‘will be a plantation of 10,000 pansies. 


permanent exposition buildings 


\ 


May 18, 19) » 


| 


background of shrubbery and flowers, tjys 
exposition lacks the usual fly-by-mig)~ 
flimsiness. Among the permanent strii | 
tures are outstanding examples of Spariilo®. 
Renaissance, Spanish Colonial, and Indi} | 
Pueblo architecture. 
In addition, there are scores of njic 
buildings—the Palaces of Electrici)) 
Varied Industries, Travel and Transpor|j 
tion, Education, and the Ford tower amojs 
them. | 
Typical of the floral displays is the |) 
production of the La Casa del Rey Mc ¥ 
Gardens of Ronda, Spain, in the patio js 
the Palace of Hospitality, where di» 
tinguished guests will be welcomed. Ty 
terraces and pergolas of the garden will WW 
used as al fresco dining-rooms. ; 
In the reproduction of the Alcazar G\s:. 
dens of Seville, the finest in Spain, a d: 
ef 


| 


Amusement Zone 


Tt 


a 


At the north of the compact arran; 
ment is the Taos Pueblo, exact copy of t 
original homes of Southwest Indians. Mi . 
ing south along the Avenue of Nations, ti 
visitor will come to the amusement zo1 j. 
terminating in the Villages of the Wor 

Next in order are the zoological garde 
with their 2,500 birds, animals and reh 
tiles; the Palaces of Photography a/y 
Natural History; thence to the ma ; 
avenue. 

In the International Plaza, twenty-filiz 
nations will be represented; Mexico ho 
a separate extensive exhibit costing mc 
than $350,000. From the Plaza, to th) 
south, a wide lawn separates the buildin)! 
containing the exhibits of California, ails! 
her cities and counties. At the end ist 
Spreckels outdoor organ, before a seati}>2 
area accommodating 3,500. 

Two winding thoroughfares lead fre| | 
the organ. to the House of Pacific Re) © 
tions, and the Exposition Palisades. — | ¢ 

California plants and flowers play {lq 
major part in the design and decoration |i: 
new structures that derive from the Indi)’ 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Current Poetry 


solicited contributions to this department 
| not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not acceptable 


ADDRESS TO ANGELS 


By DAvip Morton 


k out of heaven and see the sweet world 
pass, 

colored airs and vapory lights between, 
that the earth appears as under glass, 

. blue from hidden flowers, the stirless 
green 

m trees like fountains where the meadows 
sleep, 

i wearing something of the delicate sky 
m so long gazing there until they keep 
ors celestial, dreaming where they lie. 


n out of heaven and look and tell us; then, 
inything in heaven is fair as this 

it is the first love, and the last, of men,— 
. grave enchantment that is like a kiss 
len on eyes that evermore must wear 
olored world that swims through vapory 


alr, —The Lyric (Roanoke). 


FROM A PIAZZA IN THE SOUTH 


By GILBERT MAXWELL 


us age gently, they said, let us go down 
etly unto our ends, 

hinking and unprotesting, here in the town 
ere we have made our friends; 

ere we have made our lives of gilt and 
glass, 

rble and satinwood 

se Will endure beyond us, though we pass. 
% will outlast our blood. 

© house with the sheltered eaves, wherein 
confined 

have renewed again ’ 
- vanished and splendid past, time out of 
mind— 

s erumbling covert of age 

erein we have long retraced on the yellow- 
lig page, 

h failing fluid, the delicate script of the 
years, 

s shelter of impotent pain— 

ee without question, we huddle together 
in pride, 

sing our loss inside; 

€, with the dry wide eyes that cannot 
grieve, 

that are drained of tears 

n without rancour, inward, from all we 


cannot believe. —Poetry (Chicago). 


OLD GAME DOG IN NOVEMBER 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


blood that ran slow in spring and with 
autumn’s turning 

juickened under his hide, now. Taut and 
tense 

sniffs, in the bitter-blue smoke of acorns 
burning, 

-Off ineffable scents, 


i hears the underbrush crack where a 
rabbit wheels, 

i strains to be gone with briars. tearing 
his coat 

i burrs in his ears and heaven’s long wind 
a: his heels, 

1 a bell in his throat. 


' dawn is a splinter of Jemon-green crys- 
tal; rime 

23s his muzzle. He gulps the icy-black 
ar. 

& the gods, the inscrutable gods, may re- 
member in time !— 

makes his inordinate prayer. 


i>, it is answered: a light in a window, 
fart speaking, 

-4nap of cold metal, quick steps on the 
airs, and. then, 

¥2authentic, leather and corduroy creak- 
Be— 

} gods have remembered again! 

%—Star in a Well, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ZB (New York.) 


ae 


ere? 
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Movie of a man finding out why 


All menthol-cooled 
cigarettes are noi alike 


ONE — Open a pack of Spuds and smell them. You don’t notice any menthol? Just 


fragrant tobacco? That’s ove of Spud’s secrets—treating tobacco with smoke-cooling 
ingredients without in any way masking the natural tobacco fragrance. 


TWO — Roll a Spud between your fingers. Notice how fresh it feels —never dry or 
crumbly? It isn’t just menthol that does that. Again, it’s Spud’s secret process. 


THREE — Light up! Isn’t there something different about that taste—so refresh- 
ing, and yet so full of tobacco fragrance? That’s because Spud’s process holds back 
the taste-spoiling irritants and lets all of tobacco’s natural flavor assert itself. 


CORK TIP or PLAIN C 


CORK TIPS PACKED DOWN — SO EVEN FOR 20 (20c IN CANADA) 
YOUR OWN FINGERS DON’T TOUCH THEM. 


THE AXTON-FISHER.TOBACCO COMPANY.-INC., LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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Your classified telephone 
book tells where to get 


The Literary Digest 


REPAINTING? 


what you need 


Plumber, painter, carpenter, 
architect, mason—your classified 
telephone book directs you to 
the nearest one. 

The yellow pages aiso tell who 
selladvertised brands—Sherwin- 
Williams or Pittsburgh paints, 
for example. Look 
under the brand Si : 
name; there you’ll “| 
find a list of dealers. < 


The yellow pages tell 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


Among the Outstanding Books 


its Pulitzer Prize awards, announced at 
New York City on the night of May 6, 
met this year with their usual mixed recep- 
tion. The dramatic critics scoffed at the 
award of the drama prize to Zoé Akins’ 
stage version of Edith Wharton’s novel, 


ing”; Marget, who tells the story, is | 
sewn-looking,” and her sister Kerrin ism » 


aimlessness, groping blindly in all d 
tions till they find a stalk to wrap on.” 


“The Old Maid”; few 
of the literary critics 
could discern distinc- 
fon at athe prize 
poetry-book, Audrey 
Wurdemann’s “Bright 
Ambush”; the biog- 
raphy, novel, and his- 
tory awards were 
greeted with enthu- 
siasm. 

Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s _ four-vol- 
ume “R. E. Lee,” THE 
DicEst predicted in 
its issue for December 
29, 1934, “probably 
will win the Pulitzer 
Prize for biography.” 
It did. 

Doctor Freeman, 


Editor of the Rich- 


New Books Worth Reading 


Ladies Whose Bright Eyes. By 
Ford Madox Ford. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Company ; 
$2.50.) An English version of the 
“Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” 
story. 


Ripeness Is All. By Bric Link- 
later. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart; $2.50.) A hilarious tale of a 
race for an old man’s fortune; he 
had left it to the heir with most 
legitimate children. 


The Man Who Had Everything. 
(New York: 

$2.50.) A 
novel about a “successful” man in 
search of real life. 


By Louis Bromfield. 
Harper and Brothers; 


Second Hoeing. By Hope Wil- 
liams Sykes. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; $2.50.) In the 
Colorado beet-fields. 


The Distant Prize. By Charles J. 
Finger. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company; $2.50.) <A spir- 
ited, rambling chronicle of the 
adventurous men who discovered 
and explored the Continent of North 
America, 


bunch of here? 
And all the far 
seemed to be “cr! 
ing along the rutsir¢ 
shoving their ca 
ahead like the ba'sr 
dung-beetles.” | 


The book will 


won the history yma | 


was Charles M./ = 
drews’s “The Sear 
ments,” first of sevio 
projected volumejs!~ 
“The Colonial Pe fe’ 


of American 


tory.” It voices ago’ 


Professor Andrea” 


mond (Va.) News- 
Leader, had worked 
on the book for nineteen years, examining 
every written item about Lee which he could 
discover and interviewing every surviving 
person who had so much as seen him. 

His book is undoubtedly a definitive work 
of scholarship; it has been praised in ex- 
travagant terms by the poet Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét as well as by historians; only a 
few critics crabbedly complained, as did 
Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald 
Tribune, that it lacked selectivity, and was 
too reverential in tone. 

Josephine Johnson’s brief novel, “Now in 
November,” was greeted with almost unani- 
mous enthusiasm when its twenty-four-year- 
old Missouri author stepped into the lime- 
light last September. Ferner Nuhn, in The 
Nation, insisted that a “strained effort at 
darksome poetic tragedy” left the realities 
of the story “mute beneath the surface.” 


Atmosphere Created 

Others recognized in Miss Johnson a sort 
of prose Emily Dickinson. 

“I want to write poetry with its feet on 
the ground,” Miss Johnson once explained. 
Her book is, in outline, a story of ten years 
of struggle and drought on a mortgaged 
Missouri farm, bringing into its orbit pas: 
sion, insanity and death; but it is chiefly 
notable for its creation of atmosphere. 

“So much of our lives we go through 
edgewise, shield-carrying, half of our living 
a lie,” one of the characters says. “I wish 
we could be hard-mouthed, chary of praise, 
and all our lives saying only the things we 
think are so.” 

In this book Miss Johnson manages that 
hard-mouthed honesty, yet girths it with an 
aching love for the beauty of the seasons 
and for the fertile soil. 

The book is full of country images. Poplar 
catkins are “like red-squirrel tails swing- 


because of the 
vincialism of p 
otic historians. 


New World. By 1700, some 225,000 Eng/ 
men lived in several hundred settlemen} 
the Bermudas, West Indies, and up 
down the North American Continent. | 
fessor Andrews’s scholarly book stu 
them as a chapter in English history. 


Notable Awards 


notable literary awards in the world. Ipl* 
do not, of course, compare with the gilt 
Nobel Prize, awarded annually for a t1" 


Prix Goncourt in France. 
Pulitzer Prizes are given for Amer 
books only; apart from the various ny 
paper awards, prizes go each year 1) 
drama, a novel, a biography, a histor) 
the United States, and a book of poe > 
The literary prizes are of $1,000 each. -— 
They are awarded annually by the Ait 
sory Board of the Pulitzer School of J: | 
nalism at Columbia University: (consis $9 
chiefly of distinguished newspaper edito| 
usually upon recommendation of ex” 
juries. It was the repeated overrulins#” 
these juries’ selections which called £4" 
such violent criticism in 1934 and prev} 
years; this year the Columbia officials’ 
sisted that the awards were actually m a 
by the busy newspaper men. 
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The Lexicographer’s 
Kasy Chair 


(TITLH REGISTORED IN VU. 8S. PATENT OFFIOD) 
e 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 
paders who require immediate attention will re- 


ive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
tice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Furry-day.—“D. A. F.,” Carmel, N. Y— 
his is a féte-day observed on May 8th, and 
ily in the town of Helstone near the ex- 
eme tip of Cornwall, England. The origin 
the festival and the origin of the name 
e both lost in antiquity. Local legend con- 
cts the festival with the name of the town. 

is said that a huge granite block, lying 
ithin the town up to a hundred and fifty 
sars ago, formerly lay at the door of hell; 
at Satan carrying it away for some dia- 
jlical purpose encountered St. Michael, 
id that, fleeing from the victorious saint, 
» dropped the stone in his haste. There- 
‘ter the day of the struggle has been com- 
emorated annually, with Michael as the 
airon saint of the town. 

The celebration is observed by a morris- 
sace called variously the faddy-dance, 
dé-dance, or furry-dance. Possibly the 
wae furry may be a corruption from 
ir, O, from the second line of a verse in 
le tune always sung during the dance: 


Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to the fair, O, 
And we will to the merry greenwood, 

To see what they do there, O, 

And for to chase, O, 

To chase the buck and doe, 

With Hal-an-tow, 

Jolly rumble, O. 


Formerly, the entire village took part in 
ie dance, and any one failing to observe 
e féte, if detected, was ridden on a rail 
1d dumped in the river. The dancers 
alked two and two during the first half of 
ich verse of the tune; at the second half 
e first man turned the second lady and 
e second man turned the first lady. All 
ors in the village were left open and, at 
eir will, the dancers might traverse any 
use and garden. The day was always 
osed by a ball. : 


preserves.—“W, H. W.,” Elizabethtown, 
y—Preserves is a plural noun, and there- 
re, takes a verb in the plural. This form, 
dicating a confectionery preparation of 
uit, was first used in 1640 by John Smith, 
English writer, who flourished from 1633 
1670, not by Captain John Smith, of Vir- 


pia Plantation, who died in 1631. 


“R. B. W.,” Chi- 
», Ul—The word ravenous is derived 
“ the verb raven which means: “To 
voraciously; prey upon; tear, as a beast 
prey.” These meanings do not neces- 
ry involve hunger; they denote rather 
ner of appeasing hunger or appetite, or 
w#ly of appeasing greed. It is quite 
rnissible, therefore, to employ the ex- 
esion “ravenously hungry,” indicating a 
‘Jer so intense that one would satisfy it 
#ating voraciously. 


revenously hungry. 


o 
> 
7 
. 
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Ash your DOCTOR 
if the Cathartic Habit is 


Good / for dou ° 


Here are 2 WAYS to fight constipation 


YOU TAKE 2%Y one of the numer- 


ous laxatives or cathar- 
tics on the market. In one New York 
drug store, there were 312 such items. 


WHAT HAPPENS: Ifthe one you 


take is potent 
enough, it irritates the delicate lining 
of your intestines, draws water from 
your tissues—or otherwise promotes 
an ‘‘unnatural’’ bowel evacuation. 


e You may get a partial or 
RESULT: complete ‘‘cleaning out,”’ 
perhaps accompanied by ¢griping. Such 
results are, of course, purely temporary 
... and may ultimately weaken your 
whole digestive system—leading to the 
dangerous ‘‘cathartic habit.’’ 


a cake of Fleischmann’s 
YOU EAT new Yeast half an hour 
before each meal—plain, or in a little 
water. You can get it at grocers, restau- 
rants and soda fountains. 


HOW IT WORKS: Almostatonce 


it starts the 
flow of digestive juices and strengthens 
your entire intestinal tract from the 
stomach on down. This leads to a 
healthier condition throughout. 


- You feel better. Appetite 
RESULTS: and digestion improve. 
Food does you more ‘‘good.’’ And, as you 
continue eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
evacuations become regular, natural. 
You can discontinue harsh cathartics! 


in one hospital alone ... 93% of constipation cases 
were corrected by “digestive activator” method 


F you want to get rid of your con- 

stipation, and the indigestion, run- 

down feeling and skin troubles that go 
with it... here is news for you! 

For a new, entirely different way of 
dealing with the constipation problem 
is now available. 

It is called the “‘digestive activator” 
method becauseit supplies to your stom- 
ach and intestines a remarkable tonic 
substance just like your digestive organs 
themselves produce when healthy. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast alone of all foods 
is naturally rich in this substance! 


When you eat this new Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, you immediately start your 
digestive ‘‘machinery”’ working. Stom- 
ach juices flow stronger. Digestive 
muscles become more active. Food is 
softened ... your bowels dispose of the 
waste much more easily. 

So phenomenal are the results of this 
new method that in one great Eastern 
hospital 93% of chronic constipation 
cases were corrected—while in others 


Copyright, 1935, Standard Brands Inc, 


83% of indigestion cases and 89% of 
skin cases of digestive origin were 
amazingly relieved! 

Just eat three cakes (or more) of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast daily—half an 
hour before meals. If you’re taking ca- 
thartics, discontinue them gradually. 

Then, watch for results ...in your ap- 
petite, digestion, skin! You’ll feel and 
look better soon. 


@ In speaking of 
the cathartic 
habit, Dr. Robert 
Latzel, head of a 
famous Vienna 
“internal’’ clinic, § 
says: ‘‘Suchmeas- 
ures only aggra- 
vate constipation. 
The best way to 
correct this evilis 
to eat fresh yeast.”’ 


FLEISCHMANN'’S YEAST is 
not only the richest natural 
food in the ‘‘digestive ac- 
tivator’’ mentioned .. . it is 
also richer than any other 
food in the group of 4 vita- 
mins (Vitamins A, B, Dand 
G) which everyone needs, 
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WRITES J. W. MOORE 
FROM ENGLAND 


The Literary Digest 


J have always hoped that some- 
where there might be a vintage tobacco, 
to be approached with reverence, like 
a rare wine, 


Along a path remembered by many a 
burnt tongue and countless half used 
packages thrown away. 


Virginia sent 
us our first 
tobacco— 


and now she sends me my only tobacco, 
EDGEWORTH. Long may you flour- 
ish and continue the good work. Surely 
this is the “pursuit of happiness,” nay, 
the attaining of it! 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Moore 


Harton, South Shields 
England 


B A TIN of Edgeworth today 
and discover why Mr. Moore 
searched all England to find “vintage 
tobacco” before he finally turned to 
Edgeworth and found the smoking 
pleasure he had been yearning for. 
You will agree with him! Larus & 
Brother Company, Richmond, Va. 
Tobacconists since 1877, 


On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the Edgeworth 
Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocycles. 
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On the Current Screen 


1h their latest contribution to the cinema, 
“The Scoundrel” (AAA), Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur demonstrate strikingly 
the virtues and faults inherent in their 
peculiar method of film-making. Intent 


on breaking with what detractors term 
the “factory” system of Hollywood produc- 


Julie Haydon and Noél Coward in “The Scoundrel,” a new film- 
production by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 


tion, they fashion their photoplays in As- 
toria, drawing on near-by Broadway for 
talent, and combining, under their imme- 
diate supervision, the diverse functions of 
producer, author, and director. 

Being two talented craftsmen, their offer- 
ings are notable and exciting, but, while 
they have obviated the conflict of diverse 
view-points which give a hodge-podge qual- 
ity to many Hollywood products, they are 
prone to go to bizarre extremes. 

“The Scoundrel” is a provocative, bril- 
liantly produced screen-drama. In dramatic 
substance and treatment it is marked by 
originality and imaginative skill. In addi- 
tion, it boasts the screen début of the versa- 
tile Noél] Coward, who shuns Hollywood 
contracts. He performs magnificently. 


Fantastic Episodes 


Despite these very considerable assets, 
however, it is marred by fantastic episodes 
and preposterous sequences for which 
Messrs. Hecht and MacArthur alone must 
take responsibility. 

As in their earlier exhibited “Crime With- 
out Passion,” the two author-directors have 
selected decidedly unpleasant people for 
their protagonists. The central figure of 
the work is Anthony Mallare, a rich, cynical, 
and egocentric publisher, who postures be- 
fore a group of shallow New York ultra- 
sophisticates. He boasts that only those 
who can see through his poses are his 
friends, breaks the hearts of gullible women, 
and drives a starving intellectual to suicide. 
It is when he is killed in an air-plane wreck 
after crushing a naive young poetess that 
the entertainment becomes grotesque. 

It has been the conceit of the authors to 
have Mallare sent back to earth for a month 
to find one person who will weep for love 
of him, if he is to have eternal rest. From 
a ovals bitter commentary ona degen- 


erate society, the work switches suddei|))’ 
to a modern miracle-play, and the concli\i: 
ing sequences are not only unreal, but {hid 
quently ridiculous. | 
Since it is very certain that only throv| iid 
a miracle will Mallare be greeted by tea) ~' 
the climax is as unnecessary as it is out|) = 
keeping with the be»! 
of the film. The i A 


cluding shot of 
River Styx, w 
Charon ferrying Mis: 
lare to the hereafipe 
must have been tah of 
by the Messrs. Hed | 
and MacArthur wii 
their tongues in th! Ibi 
cheeks. | 
Mr. Coward giveley! 
triumphant accountio: 
himself in a new rion 
dium. He createsss 
compelling portrait, 
Mallare, and carr) 
his exquisitely by, 
anced _performar/ii. 
through even the fir)d, 
chapters. Somethi>s 
not to be forgotten) ic 
the scene in the publisher’s office when §) 
is confronted by the young girl’s fiancé, wie) 
challenges him with Mallare’ s morbid a Dit. 


a cigarette-case. . 
As the poetess, Julie Haydon is splendi 4 3 
restrained and appealing, while Stankjit 
Ridges acquits himself excellently as tip 
homicidal fiancé. The principal web of t } 
photoplay, and its essential mood, is sti 
tained by Mr. Coward, and the adept playeile 
who portray the malevolently smart han © 
ers-on of Mallare, including Hope Willianj/ 
Helen Strickland, and Alexander Woollco|!> 
The entire production, it must be note) 
has been beautifully photographed by Lid 
Garmes. . 
* * * Hf 
“Go Into Your Dance” (AA)—A typicl: 
Hollywood screen musical, which finds - 
Jolson, without blackface, costarring wi 
his wife, Ruby Keeler. 
e x € 
“The Devil Is a Woman” (A)—AItl)— 
there is none of the labored symbolism pl 
“The Scarlet Empress” in this latest sta i- 
ring vehicle for Marlene Dietrich, it | | 
tedious entertainment. 
* * * 


another stock horror-tale. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 
AAAA AAA 


The Barretts of Wim- The Whole Town's) 
pole StreetThe Merry Talking’, * Murder on 2 
Widow, *The Lives Honeymoon, *Roberta 
of a Bengal Lancer, *Life Begins at 40%) 
*David Copper field. *Cardinal Richelieu} 1 
Les Miserables, . } 


*Ruggles of Red Gap, 


*Naughty Marietta, 

The Man Who Knew 

Too Much. The Scoundrel. ~ 
AAAA—Outstanding Films: 
AAA—Recommended Films 
*Films suitable for children — 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


App similes: As militant as a pacifist.— 
anchester (N. H.) Union. 


A STATESMAN is a politician who has re- 
ed.—Grand Rapids Press. 


TuE watch on the Rhine is now an alarm 


ock.—Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 


Tue King has had the same throne and 
e Queen the same hat for twenty-five years. 
Ohio State Journal. 


THE state practically every other Euro- 
‘an State now borders on is hostility.— 
rkansas Gazette. 


Wuat Europe needs is a set of teething 
juints” to take its mind off other crises— 
etroit Free Press. 


THE next problem to worry the country 
what the sweet girl graduate will wear. 
Indianapolis Star. 


AN optimist is a man who claims to be 
sing money slower than he ever did before. 
Springfield Union. 


WirH one Legislature after another abol- 
hing heart balm, it’s got so a girl doesn’t 
10w whether she’s being deceived in the 
zht State—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


RE INSURANCE costs ate based on a/l fire losses, by 2// companies 
‘country over. That includes all kinds of people and property — 


od, bad, and indifferent risks. 


30 if you are paying full standard rates you are helping to pay for the 
h losses caused by many needlessly careless people. A substantial 
t of every dollar you spend for fire insurance goes to pay for fires 


t are unnecessary — sheer waste! 


UNITED 4a¢ MUTUAL 


lire Insurance Company 


sey 


ei 


Name 


Loon 9 ff geen tn see een ae ei etn 


UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Park Square Bldg., Boston 


Please send me your booklet: “Safer Fire Insurance at Lower Cost.’ 


City and State ——— 


te 


HE ea" ) 
; 
" 


The Voice of the People 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


AMERICANISM: Feeding and pampering 
the crowd that causes the most trouble— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Miss Democracy has to keep glancing in 
every mirror to see whether her hat is on 
straight—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 


Ir Senator Long regards himself as a 
national asset he may be exaggerating by 
only two letters——Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE churches are getting a breathing 
spell between the oyster suppers and the 
strawberry festivals—Boston Daily Globe. 


Ir is some consolation to the pedestrian 
that the latest auto-strike is at the factory. 


—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


OnE trouble is that when a standing army 
gets big enough, it grows tired of hanging 
around and wants to go somewhere.—Bos- 


ton Herald. 


“Most of the men who whistle at their 
work are big men.” Yeah; it takes a big 
man to get away with it—Salt Lake Deseret 
Evening News. 


Ir will soon be time for publication of a 
book of repartee between Secretary Ickes 
and the Louisiana “Kingfish.”—Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


ARKANSAS claims Huey Long has all the 
virtues. Well, if anybody else in Louisiana 
ever owned ’em, Huey has ’em now.— 
Dallas Morning News. 


AFTER assembling all these data if the 
Government can’t do anything else for An- 
drew Mellon it might write his biography. 
—Nashville Tennessean. 


Ir American nations were as suspicious 
of one another as European nations, we 
could end most of our unemployment by 
hiring spies—Wichita Eagle. 


YOUR Pair. EY 
of 
it OTHER wR fires? 


As a responsible property owner, you can avoid this needless ex- 
pense by insuring only with people who are equally responsible. By 
insuring in United you join a group of property owners who have 
been carefully “picked” as better than average risks. “Standard” fire 
insurance rates are more than ample to pay the losses of this select 
group. Furthermore, direct dealing through United’s salaried repre- 
sentatives means lower selling expense . . . Because United is strictly 
a mutual company with no stockholders’ dividends to pay, the com- 
bined savings of this “lower cost, lower loss” insurance are returned 
to policyholders — to you! : * 

Since its organization in 1908, every United Mutual policyholder has 
saved from 25-35% of the cost of each policy, the actual percentage 
depending on the class of property that was insured. 


Mail the coupon below or phone the United Mutual office for free 
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booklet which explains 
how this method means 
greater safety, too, and 
how you may qualify for 
this protection at pre- 
ferred cost. 


MERCHANT, CHICAGO: 

"United saves me time and 

trouble as well as money, be- 

cause I deal direct with the 

company through the United 
| Mutual representative.’’ 


United Mutual fest ke insurance for manufacturers, merchants 
and individuals; also compensation, automobile, and general 
liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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San Diego Greets World Again || 


(Continued from page 26) 
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| Tarr your vacation the minute you 

board a Union Pacific cool, clean, 

- air-conditioned train: Avoid fhe dis- 
comforts and hazatds of highway travel. 


- @ Out West there are wonderful vyaca- / 
tion regions to choose from. Dude _ 
ranches; Yellowstone with its.freaks of 
‘nature; the colorful canyon country of — 
Southern Utah—Zion-Bryce- ‘Grand San Diego’s sky-line on the shores of a great Pacific harbor 
Canyon National Parks.  - { 


All-Year Club of Southern California photograph $ t 


pueblos of the Southwest and the Mayan lavender of the trailing lantana harmonj@ 
cities of Latin America. with the basic building tone of the Palay? 

The general treatment of these new of Electricity and Varied Industries, whi, 
structures embraces colorful ornamenta- the reds and pinks of the ivy geraniug 
tion of broad expanses of plain unadorned offer contrast to the basic white of t}o 
building surface with cascades of living Palace of Travel and Transportation. jf 
California blooms. endless variety the colorful blooms 
Southern California are adapted to 


vacation regio 
_ Pacific SErUCS them all. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 199, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Flowers and Color 


The Indian Pueblo-Mayan structures 
are extremely simple in design, with archi- 
tectural ornamentation concentrated at 
building entrances. Built-in flower-boxes 
form the finish of the parapet walls on 
each structure of this type. The theme of 
color and decoration is accomplished 
through the use of vining plants and 
flowers that fall from the planting-boxes 
across the face of the building in the effect 
of a hanging garden. 

Color is the inspiration of this unusual 
architectural treatment. The and 


green 


architectural design that is new, refres\!: 
ing and essentially western. 

For the last year and a half, expositirp: 
officials have been preparing the pa 
with an expenditure of approximateji 
$1,000,000 in remodeling and reconditio}! 
ing old buildings, improving the landscay} 
and erecting new structures. SERA a1! 
CWA funds were made available, and bul | 
ness interests contributed generously. 

The valuation of the exposition is $1i 
000,000. Twenty-three countries and tlh 
forty-eight States will be represented, ar! 
there will be more than 400 exhibits. 


Please send me information about---.-----_--___~- | 
[oie oc De, Peay | 
I | 
[MNane tee ees see nee nee een ne eee | 
y | 
| Street. -----------------=--------- ~~~ = | 
| CiHYis cate memes mine ae aie EAU Gee tes or ete ree | : 
f OJ Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 4 All-Year Club of Southern California photograph 
— — —9 — = = oe oT ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


Night reflections cast by two of the exposition buildings 
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LL- EXPENSE E hi) 


FOURS 


an® Golf Course 


Swimming Pool 


AND 


-AKE LOUISE, EMERALD LAKE 


__ CANADIAN ROCKIES 

.26 miles of spectacular motoring! 
snowy mountains, fine hotels, mile- 
righ golf, swimming, in sight of 
slaciers—horses to ride, cowboy 
suides, royal “Mounties”! Dine, 
lance and Juxuriate at baronial Banff 
springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, 
imerald Lake Chalet ... Here’s the 
nost thrilling tour on the continent, 
ta cost scaled-down to your budget! 


» Wonderful Days— 

days Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days Cha- $ 
eau Lake Louise; 1 day optional Banff or 
ake Louise; 1 day Emerald Lake Chalet. 
ll-Expense, including motoring....... 


Colorful Days — 

days Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days Cha- $ 
cau Lake Louise; visit at Emerald Lake 
vhalet. All-Expense, including motoring. 


‘ours begin June 21 at Banff or Field and include 
1c*or tour, hotels, meals, rooms, motor transport. 
schasers of Tours may extend stop-overs at a 
+ ‘mum rate for hotel room and meals, by apply- 
12+0 management where stop-over is desired. 


<< Rail Fare. Banff Springs Hotel open June 16- 
pz. 10; Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake 
Asiet June 21-Sept. 10. Low Season Round Trip 
#7es to Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, 
Jaka. Also Short-Limit Round Trip Fares. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


wWeTravel Agent, or Canadian Pacific Officesincluding 


W ORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
SGNGTON,D.C. ATLANTA ST.LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
OF50 CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT 
WAUKEE ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 
NAS CITY DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS TACOMA 
| ASGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore. 
TELE OTTAWA TORONTO MONTREAL 


Wiaie Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 


Tar placa 


Os 


The exposition will open on time. It 
will be complete when it opens. For close 
to two years the management has been 
quietly at work preparing the grounds and 
structures and building its organization 
plans. Seventy-five per cent. of the build- 
ings were ready a month ago for occu- 
pancy. 

The winter months, naturally, offered 
no construction problems, such as the ex- 
position in Chicago faced, to complete the 
building program on schedule. 

A full program of 167 features has been 
arranged for the 167 days of the exposi- 
tion. 

International polo matches, golf and 
tennis championships, yachting and speed- 
boat regattas, baseball, swimming, and 
fishing meefs are scheduled. 


Fleet Headquarters 


Air-contests will include Army, Navy, 
and civilian participation. The entire 
United States Fleet will make San Diego 
its headquarters after its return on June 10 
from the present Pacific maneuvers. Massed 
simultaneous maneuvers of several hundred 
government planes will be held. 

Headquarters for the Eleventh Naval 
District, San Diego is the site of the larg- 
est naval operating-base on the Pacific 
Coast. There is a naval aircraft-station, 
Marine Corps base, fuel and supply depots, 
destroyer headquarters, and radio, hospi- 
tal, and training stations. 

Fort Rosecrans is an important Army 
post, while Rockwell Field, across the 
Bay, on North Island, is a training school 
and supply depot for the Army’s Air 
Corps. Camp Hearn, at Imperial Beach, 
eight miles south of the city, is a cavalry 
post. 

In addition to the military and naval 
aeronautical activities in progress since 
America entered the War, there are six 
commercial aviation projects of interest. 
Air-planes, motors, and parachutes are 
manufactured. Pilot-training schools are 
conducted. Passenger and express services 
are operated. 

San Diegans have witnessed such aero- 
nautical “firsts” as the first air-photo- 
graphs, first night-flying, first mid-air re- 
fueling, and America’s first seaplane flight. 
San Diego was the first city in America to 
establish a municipal board of air-control. 

The “Rufus Dawes” of the San Diego 
Exposition is G. Aubrey Davidson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and Presi- 
dent of the 1915-716 fair. 


Other Officials of Fair 


The President of this fair is Frank G. 
Belcher. Vice Presidents are: Representa- 
tive George Burnham, Joseph E. Dryer, 
John F. Forward, Jr., John Lawrence Fox, 
Samuel I. Fox, and Guilford H. Whitney. 
Emil Klicka is Treasurer and Roy E. Hegg 
is Secretary. 

President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico 
and Goy. Frank F. Merriam of California 
are Honorary Presidents. Honorary Vice 
Presidents include Governors of Western 
and Mexican Border States, Gov. John W. 
Troy of Alaska, Admiral Joseph Mason 
Reeves, Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet, and national and foreign digni- 
taries. 
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® This Summer, 
pack up a few old 
clothes, your fish- 
ing tackle and golf 
clubs and head for 
Ontario: Notrouble 
at the border, and 
a few hours from 
then you're in the 
heart of the wilds. 


Mea ee eee 


@ Come to a snug little camp with all the 
comforts of home, and right beneath you a 
panorama of lake and rock and forest. How 
youll sleep in the cool, still evenings with 
the tang of pine in the air. 


@ There are pickerel, musky, lake trout, bass 
in Ontario’s Northern Lakes, and trout in her 
myriad streams. Experienced guides at low 
rates. Wonderful golf courses close at hand. 


® Good roads lead everywhere through 
Ontario’s lake lands. Thousands of camps; 
hotels, cottages ideally situated. Let us know 
when you can get away and how many in your 
party. We will arrange a trip for you with 
experienced guides to cook your meals and 
find you the big fellows. Clip the couponnow. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada, 


Please forward me your 48-page illustrated book 


‘*Ontario,’’ also complete road map of Ontario show- 
ing highway connections from U.S. points, 
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Choose Unspoiled Vermont for the sum- 
mer’s tour, 
living! 


and learn the joy of country 
A parkland of scenic beauty, quiet, 
restful countryside, splen- 
did roads, and the best of 
hospitality at inn, camp, 
or tourist home. Vermont 
has everything for an en- 
chanting holiday, where 
you truly “get away from 
things.” 


FREE 


Vacation Books 


“Unspoiled Vermont”. . . 
a profusely illustrated book- 
let showing a pre-view of 
your Vermont vacation. 


‘Vermont Summer Homes” 
...a delightful invitation, 
by Dorothy Canfield, to 
become a “part-time 
Vermonter.”’ 


Either or both books are 
yours for the asking. 


Department of Conservationand 
Development, Publicity Service, 
40 (State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


BASIN HARBOR LODGE cuastrrar 


Golf, Sailing, Tennis, Fishing, Select Clientele. $35 
wk. American Plan; June & Sept. $25. Booklet, folder, 
map. A. BEACH, VERGENNES, VERMONT 


| PARLIAMENTARY 


: HOME LESSONS 
in simple Book form — 


Mary R. Plummer’s simple, quick method 
of mastering Robert’s Rules of Order 
only $3.75, plus postage. Write for 
facts—also free Introductory Lesson and 


Answers to Ten Parliamentary Puzzlers. 
ASSOCIATEO AUTHORS, 222 W. Adams, Dept. 76, Chicago 


Be independent. Earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step — furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen -volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 

ferred. Low cost, oo Lew Tri Get 
< AES valuable S4-page | aw Training 

‘or Leadership’ and ‘*Evidence’ 
books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSaile Extension University, Dept. 552-L, Chicago 


ersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 


DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING 


FORD ¥ OWNERS 


Ask your Ford dealer how to DRY wash your 
car. With a KozaK Cloth you only have to 
use water once in a coon’s age. Was $1. Same 
thing now 39c atall Ford and Firestone stores. 


KOZAK, Inc. BATAVIA,N.Y. 
T. EATON CO., Ltd., CAN. 


Model for th 
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American Undergraduates, Organized Eagerly and Earnestly to Stu le. 
World Affairs, Take Framework of Idealism in Facing Facts het 


Only One Thing Wrong With the Machine: It Won't Fly 


—Glasgow Bulletin® , 


hy 


Binentintes by idealists, but fabricated 
by mere statesmen during post-War acri- 
mony, the structure of the League of Na- 
tions still is less at fault for failure than 
the nations piloting the new machine. That 
is the view of one of Geneva’s stanchest sup- 
porting groups—the undergraduates of the 
North American Continent. 

Not State and national legislators, 
stolidly threshing political affairs, but 
these college students, are the League’s 
articulate protagonists in the United States, 
as the recent LiTERARY DicEsT peace-poll 
showed. Keenly aware of international 
wheels within wheels, and of the part each 
individual national spoke plays, these stu- 
dents are organized, eagerly and earnestly, 
to study world affairs. 

One very definite form of undergraduate 
organization is the Model League of Na- 
tions at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. This Model League, 
in history and development, is indicative 
of the place of the college student in ex- 
ternal affairs of State. 


Geneva Prototype 


In 1926, one or two colleges held short 
model council-sessions. In 1928, Holyoke, 
Amherst, Massachusetts State, Springfield, 
and Smith were the nucleus of an organ- 
ized session to which other colleges were 
asked to send representatives. 

Now the membership has so grown that 
the organization is divided into several sep- 
arate branches. Meanwhile, the League of 


Nations had tasted interest, popularity, 
prestige, muddling, failure, loss of potent 
members. 


At Model League sessions, the college 
students follow Geneva’s procedure, tho 
perhaps not its errors, with general as- 
semblies, committees, council-sessions. Be- 
fore adjournment, just as at Geneva, reso- 
lutions are drafted. 


Serious - minded, most undergraduaii> 
get through an amazing amount of woiy 
Months before scheduled sessions th! 
begin research on assigned topics of wor} 
politics. And, most surprizing, the whcy 
thing is student-initiated, student-manage!: 
Faculty criticism comes at the end, just § 


- criticism follows Geneva sessions. 


No “Propaganda” 


What do the undergraduates expect * 
get out of the Model League? What, ac by 
ally, do they get? 

A horizon broader than one college, oi) 
community, one State, one nation—a cosm)p 
urge. They feel they are not just Am a 
ican citizens, but world citizens, such qe 
those H. G. Wells writes about. 1 

They want to know more about the re) 
of the world: man’s problems and how thi \ 
can be met. This Model League is a wor} 
shop where the student can do researc} 
experiment, and deduce therefrom. 

In these model sessions, different ee) 
leges represent the different nations. It | 
done so realistically that the undergrad} 
ates see all facets of a problem, feel tl) 
clash and interplay of interests. Exchang 
students from abroad clarify realities. | 

In this highly organized workshop, the! 
the student realizes acutely those stubbor 
attitudes and constant inhibitions of ind} 
vidual statesmen at Geneva, thwarted | 
that bugaboo—national interests. 

The cry has been raised that the Mod 
League of Nations is propaganda. That, 
denied by its sponsors. The entire ide 
was postulated, developed, and supporte 
by the undergraduates. They carry on the 
interest in world comity. 

Thus they learn to be international! 
minded. Not through “propaganda,” bu 
through the cold, harder-headed way- 
facing facts. What they make of ted 
facts is the test. 
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A stay in Maine 
STAYS with you! 


You’Lt remember Maine! ... Its comfort- 
uble days; its cool nights—its 22,000 miles 
wf fine, picturesque motor-roads twisting 
aiong the rugged seacoast . . . past pleas- 
ast bathing beaches ... climbing the crests 
iof spray-washed cliffs ... winding through 
endless fragrant pines and balsams, and 
eround the shores of sparkling lakes! 

There is everything for every one in 
Maine! ... Smart hotels, camps, and inns 
deep in the woods or on the coast.... 
‘And inexpensive, state-inspected, overnight 
accommodations everywhere! 

2500 Jakes and ponds and 5000 rivers and 
streams let you swim, fish, canoe and sail 
in the midst of Maine’s woods. Along the 
2400 miles of rambling coast, you'll find all 
the surf and deep-water sports—swimming ; 
wachting; fishing for the ocean’s biggest 
ima; “hand-lining” for haddock, cod, and 
nake; and fly-fishing for mackerel and pol- 
tock. You can ride, hike, golf, camp, play 
tennis. And you'll never forget Maine’s 
Yood!—lobsters and clams as only the peo- 
ble of Maine can cook them; Maine’s sweet 
rorn, potatoes, and peas! Here is a vast 
und varied vacation state. Mail the coupon 
now for more information. 


MAINE 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR-LIFE IN MAINE! 


(2 NE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
& Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


i, Sond me a free copy of the Official Vacation 
Pep blet — showing Maine fully photographed; 
‘es 
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ibing every possible Maine vacation. 


State _ 


Cabinet Wives 


Find Experience at the Hub of 
the New Deal Exhilarating 


as be a “Cabinet wife” is exhilarating. 
According to the Associated Press, nine of 
them, at Washington, D. C., are ready to at- 
test to the thrill of being in on everything— 
or nearly everything—going on at the hub 
of the New Deal. 

To Vice President John N. Garner’s sec- 
retary-wife “the time has meant unceasing 
work. There’s a constant stream of people 
to greet every day, but I enjoy meeting 


“Tt was a rare experience” for Mrs. Cor- 
dell Hull, the Secretary of State’s wife, “to 
attend the world economic conference in 
London, and the Montevideo conference.” 


Social duties have brought Mrs. Henry — 
Morgenthau, Jr., wife of the Secretary of } 


the Treasury, “much that is delightful.” 

“Why should there be any misunder- 
standing at all in the world?” is the thought 
that comes to Mrs. George H. Dern, wife of 
the Secretary of War. 

Her two years in Washington have been a 
“wonderful adventure” to Mrs. Homer S. 
Cummings, the Attorney General’s wife. 

With “no inclination to be formal,” Mrs. 
James A. Farley, whose husband is Post- 
master General and ipso facto the Presi- 
dent’s political chief of staff, has learned to 
conform to “official formality.” 

From Mrs. Claude A. Swanson, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s wife, comes a sly dig: 
“Demands upon the time of a Cabinet wife 
double those of a Senate wife.” 

Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, wife of the busy 
Secretary of the Interior, has been sur- 
prized “to find how many people I know 
come to Washington.” 

Mrs. Daniel C. Roper, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has lived in the Capital 
thirty-five years, but finds the groups there 
now the “most remarkable.” 


Women More Adventurous 


Fur $10 the average woman (if there is 
one) would abandon all hope of immortal- 
ity, but John J. (for Jobless) Citizen would 
have to have $1,000. 

Frequently had Dr. Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike, Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, heard: 


1. “I wouldn’t do that for $1,000,000”; 
2. “I’d give $1,000,000 to do that.” 


He decided to find out what these phrases 
meant. In general, they meant that the 
gentler sex was gentler, but more inclined 
to be adventurous and curious. He also 
found that: 

The average woman would have a try at 
cannibalism (with attendant newspaper 
publicity) for $1,375,000, but that her 
brother wouldn’t take less than $260,000,- 
000. 

The man in the street wanted $2,500 to 
throttle a stray cat, or stick a pig; his sister 
wouldn’t think of less than $105,000. 

To find what is “average,” the professor 
examined a mixed group of sixty-four un- 
employed. Forty were less than thirty, 
twenty-four were older than forty. 


WRITES" 

Mrs. J. TENNANT 
of Wilmington, Il. ~ 

Posed by professional model 


Mas. Tennant, who used the New Eng- 
land Council booklet last year to plan 
her vacation, writes: “Imagine the awe 
of our four-year-old at New England’s 
limitless silver sands. Her father’s thrill 
was hardly less keen when he knew again 
the joys of a sail in a stiff offshore breeze, 
and the tang of food cooked on a drift- 
wood fire. Her mother loved most the 
beautiful inland lakes inviting her to 
swim or paddle or in lazier moments to 
watch the slender sailboats dipping in 
the breeze... .Three weeks of a kind sun. 
Three weeks of cool, restful nights. Three 
weeks to determine us never to vacation 
in any other place.’’ Good roads, fast rail- 
road, air, boat and highway transporta- 
tion services from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore and other 
points. 


Qn 


Write now for the FREE 
New England Council 
booklet and map. It’s com- 
plete, useful and authorita- 
tive. Enjoy the thrill of 
planning ahead. Clip the 
coupon today. 


anvisi 300 
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* NEW ENGLAND 
New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of New England 
vacation booklet and map D-25. 


Name. 


Address = 
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“THANK YOU 
FOR A DELIGHTFUL 
WEEK-END!’ 


A gift of flowers says “Thank you!” 
so beautifully. ..so tastefully. A 
costly gift is far too lavish...a 
“bread-and-butter” letter too com- 
monplace. Your hostess will appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness, and you'll 
be a welcome guest again. Attend 
to it today. ..and if you were 
entertained at a distance from your 
home city, wire flowers. Any florist 
who displays the Winged Mercury 
Emblem of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association will guarantee 
that your gift of flowers is worthy 
to express your appreciation. 

Send for your FREE copy of “How 
To Enjoy Flowers,” by Bert Schiller 
McDonald, internationally known flower 
stylist. Write Headquarters, Florists’ Tele- 


graph Delivery Association, 486 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Jay it wilh flowers. 


‘Look for this Winged Mercury 
Emblem. It identifies the more 
than 6,500 quality florists who are 
bonded members of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
PROMPT DELIVERY AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Press 


Sulzberger Heads The Times 


Son in-Law of the Late Adolph S. 
Metropolitan Newspaper; a Real New Yorker 


Tie word “I” rarely appears in the edi- 
torial columns of the modern metropolitan 
newspaper, much less the strictly imper- 
sonal New York Times. But on Wednesday 
morning, May 8, with the name of “Adolph 
S. Ochs, Publisher, 
1896-1935” leading 
the masthead, there 
appeared beneath as 
President and Pub- 


lisher the name of 
Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger. 


“For eighteen 
years,” said Mr. Sulz- 
berger’s statement, 
which followed, “I 
have been close to 
Adolph S. Ochs. I 
have seen him in his 
office and in his home. 


Times 


; The New York 
I have watched him studio” 

in the period of his Arthur Hays 
full vigor, and during Sulzberger 


the time when ill- 

health had diminished his participation in 
the affairs of this newspaper. I have 
studied him, admired him and loved him, 
and now that the responsibilities that he 
bore fall upon my shoulders, I pray that 
some of the qualities of heart and mind 
which he possessed in such amazing 
strength may be vouchsafed to me, and that 
I may never depart from the principles of 
honest and impersonal journalism which 
he, with such force and courage, impressed 
upon our land. . . . Reverently we close 
our ranks and continue toward our ob- 
jective.” 


New Publisher’s Career 


Mr. Sulzberger is a real product of New 
York City. Born there on September 12, 
1891, he went to Public School 166, De 
Witt Clinton and Horace Mann High 
Schools, and Columbia College. In 1917, 
he married Iphigene B. Ochs, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs. Be- 
fore the War he had been in the cotton- 
goods business, but, after his discharge 
from the Army, in 1918, he joined The 
Times. 

Tall and good-looking, his hair neatly 
parted in the middle, he dresses smartly 
but quietly. His taste runs to fine and 
expensive objects, such as ornately-bound 
books. He and Mrs. Sulzberger are keenly 
interested in the editorial as well as the 
business side of publishing. Guests who 
traditionally arrive at his annual New 
Year’s Eve party at four in the morning, 
and others who know him well, character- 
ize him as possessing an unusual sense of 
humor and an excellent ability to relax. 
He combines a gift for writing light verse 
with an aptitude for poker. 

When they elected Mr. Sulzberger as 
Publisher, the directors of The New York 
Times Company also named Col. Julius 
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Ochs Becomes Publisher of Gree! 


Ochs Adler, nephew of the late Publishe 


as General Manager, a new position. 


and President of The Times in that Tell 
nessee city, where Adolph’S. Ochs starte{s. 
his remarkable career with $37.50 of hii: 
own and $250 which he borrowed. Colone}: 
Adler was graduated from Baylor Universit)» 
School in Chattanooga, and attended Law! 
renceville School, and Princeton University 

Adolph Shelby Ochs of Chattanooga, ar}: 
other nephew, continues as General Mar\/ 
ager of the Tennessee paper. 

The vacancy on the New York Time 
Directorate created by the death of Mi) 
Ochs will be filled by Godfrey N. Nelsor 
now Secretary of the company. The othe f 
Directors are Hoyt Miller, son of a forme! 


Ochs estate. 

The new management adopted a resolu 
tion in which it pledged itself to “the per 
petuation of the ideals and principles of 
Adolph S. Ochs, believing that in so doin;h 
it not only honors itself but also pays it 
greatest tribute to him who is gone.” | 


Delimiting Crime News 


fl Bry. 72,000 subscribers to the Richmond: 
News Leader (Ind.-Dem.) must look elseb 
where, in the future, for their informatioi). 
about minor crimes; cases involving firs} 
offenders, unless a major felony; local 8 i 
cides of inconspicuous persons; 
court matters. 

They will find no treatment of method 
employed by criminals, no glorification noi 
touch of sympathy for criminals, nothing 
which will make a criminal act appeal 
heroic, and no levity in dealing with crime} 


‘ 


depressing disaster news, unless it is of 
wide political and economic importance} 
Any news of this sort which is not of gen} 
eral interest and importance will be 7 
played conservatively. 
These orders were issued recently, ie] 
before his forty-ninth birthday, by the 
scholarly editor of the paper, Dr. Douglas) 
S. Freeman. Born in Lynchburg, Virginia 
Doctor Freeman attended Richmond Col} 
lege, and became Editor of The Nes 
Leader in 1915. ; 
He holds degrees from Johns Hopkin 
University, Washington and Lee University 
the College of William and Mary, and the 
University of Richmond. He is the autho! 
of “R. E. Lee,” the biography which ha: 
just won a Pulitzer Prize. / 
Doctor Freeman has made certain Be 
fications to his new rules: ; 
Crime news may be printed on the first 
page if it is local news of general interest 
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national news of first magnitude, such 
major kidnaping, or a robbery ex- 
ing $100,000. 
srief reports are to be printed of the 
de of persons who are prominent in 
jews, or in those instances where the 
de is spectacular, and a matter of 
ral interest. For example, if a person 
ys from the top of a high building, that 
ows that must be printed; but if a 
, overworked woman shuts her kitchen- 
, and turns on the gas, publication of 
neans of her death will simply humili- 
ner family without serving any useful 
‘J purpose.” 
xe disaster-ban does not apply to auto- 
Je killings, nor grade-crossing smashes, 
hh The News Leader is endeavoring to 
ce. 


Editors’ Golden Jubilee 


‘n before these alphabet days, teachers 
wally referred to their National Educa- 
' Association as the NEA. To news- 
r men, the same initials mean either 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, a 
Jy-used service, or the National Edi- 
| Association. Last week they meant 
latter. 
waceived by a group of Minnesota ed- 
| while “lazying’” down the Mississippi 
a old flat-bottom side-wheeler, the Na- 
ii Editorial Association was organized 
‘years ago, in New Orleans, during the 
l’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
sition. 
wenty-five years ago, the editors re- 
»d to New Orleans for a silver jubilee. 
week they were celebrating their 
en jubilee at the association’s birth- 


ay 


“ey were concerned chiefly with the 
/nistration of the Graphic Arts Code as 
fates to non-metropolitan newspapers, 
“ected with State press associations, and 
mercial printing-establishments, but, 
1as in the earlier conventions of the 
‘rican Society of Editors, and the Amer- 
' Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
» was some preoccupation with “free- 
jof the press.” 


| 
erty and Security 


jomas M. Callahan, Editor and Pub- 
c of the Lafayette (La.) Advertiser, 


' we put out of our minds the idea 
ithe world owes us a living, we must 
‘repared to be accused of ignoring 
un rights. We can not have both liberty 
security.” 

jatrles T. Evans, representing - the 
msas Press Association, recalled a pre- 
or made by the late Senator Thomas 
‘@-away, ten years ago, that “shortly 
igat behold the spectacle of a $2,000- 
r elerk, in Washington, telling some 
tier of a million-dollar business just 
ard what he ought to do.” 

's- Elizabeth M. Gilmer (Dorothy Dix) 
~The editors are the real great ones 
country. They make heroes, they 
hep into the White House, and they 
-taem out. There is no cause which 
ive without the newspapers, and there 
-ghuse which the newspapers can not 
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What an Athletic Director 
of Indiana University did 


for his daughters 


$ 


nang | wouldn't 
be able to go 


to art schoo|” 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


: Please mail a copy of your booklet describing the 
H Isquitable Case Method of life insurance planning. 


67D 


7 “SOCIETY 


: To The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. } 


It was back in 1922, when Mary was eight 
and Catherine was five. Their father felt his 
responsibility strongly. He wanted to make 
sure that no matter what the future held, his 
daughters would have funds fora college edu- 
cation. He naturally turned to life insurance. 


An Equitable agent helped him work out 
Educational Fund policies providing that, 
when the girls reached eighteen, the pro- 
ceeds would be paid to them, over a four- 
year period, in quarterly installments. 


The father lived only fifteen months after 
the policies were issued. 


Mary is now in her third year in the 
School of Journalism at a mid-west State 
University. Catherine will enter an art school 
in Chicago next fall. 


Because of their father’s thoughtfulness 
and foresight, both of these girls will be 
soundly equipped to face the world. 


* * * 


This life insurance program, prepared so 
carefully to meet the needs of an Athletic 
Director and his family, is but one of many 
thousands which Equitable agents, trained 
in the Case Method of life insurance plan- 
ning, have put into effect for far-sighted 
people. 


You too have obligations to yourself and 
your family. Let an Equitable agent suggest 
an insurance program especially adapted to 
your own conditions. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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“What's this 
MARFAK...something new?” 


“New, is right. Different , 
too. MARFAK keeps a car’s 
chassis lubricated twice as 
long as an ordinary 


grease job.” 


Texaco Stations and 
reat cars right 


| 


At Texaco Dealers, 


other places that t 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


ree, 
ons: 2 NES, 
SORRER Oa P Dex 
» Se. ea 
j Nw fill 


Railway Postal Clerks 


$158.00 Ve, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T-232, Rochester, N. Y. 

Month < Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32-page book 

x describing U. S. Government jobs. (2) Send 
Many_ early ©} list of Government jobs. 
examinations © 5 
expected a, TSR eel dig & trig Loto oS SE a a Ee 
Seber pm AGQUOSS/ tates cn keteheMerestnlersiels «9.8 69's 4.04 56 


Chain-Letter “*Prosperity-by-Mail | 


Get-Rich Scheme Called Violation of Postal Laws, But Post C 
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Department Appears to Be Chief Beneficiary of the Fad \ 


“Pie “prosperity-by-mail” fad has swept 
the country like a pampas-fire, and postal 
authorities have found it equally as hard to 
stop. Started in Denver, as the “send-a- 
dime” letter, the get-rich scheme is declared 
to be a violation of the fraud and lottery 
sections of the postal laws, but the Post 
Office Department is the chief beneficiary. 

In fact, it would be the only beneficiary 
if everyone in the country were inveigled 
into the scheme. The participants would 
get back only what they put in, and be out 
the cost of the postage. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley was 
quoted as saying: “Well, they help the 
postal receipts.” 

“And how!” echoed the mail-carriers. 

After the start in Denver, others saw 
bigger possibilities latent in the idea, and 
started chain-letters calling for a quarter, a 
dollar, even ten dollars. A tippler began 
a chain asking for a pint of liquor. 

In Denver, Dr. H. E. Coakley, whose sense 
of humor evidently overcame any desire 
for a bagful of dimes, wrote a letter asking 
for a bale of hay. He got it the same day, 
then considered writing for a horse. 

Another brilliant idea was to have the 
recipient of a chain-letter kiss the person 
named at the top of the list. Thus would a 
love-lorn lad or lass find his or her soul- 
mate. A dowry of $1,500 as the first instal- 
ment on a love-nest was possible by linking 
up with the “send-a-dime-letter chain.” 

The most brilliant idea, perhaps, was that 
of a woman whose long-loved husband had 
long been lost. She started a chain-letter 
of inquiry—and found him. The informa- 
tion of his whereabouts was relayed through 
a friend of a friend of a friend’s friend—to 
the end of the tether. 


Psychological Effect 


Then she enlisted the aid of the law in 
bringing hubby home to his responsibilities. 
It seemed that the possibilities of the chain- 
letter scheme had just been tapped. New 
York’s newly established “Scotland Yard,” 
it was thought, might take notice. 

As to the financial returns to the links 
in the letter-chain, press-reports gave names 
and addresses of persons who had reaped 
a small harvest of dimes, and achieved an 
air of opulence. 

A marked beneficial psychological effect, 
too, was observed. 

A Wichita merchant, for instance—and 
his experience was repeated in dozens of 
other places—declared that his retail sales 
had increased to such an extent as to make 
the cash-registers sound like a boiler-shop 
in 1929, and that he had noticed on the faces 
of the shoppers a new air of optimism, as 
if they expected, at any moment, to shake 
hands with that legendary figure which has 
lurked around the corner so long. 

Stationers, typewriter-agencies, and ste- 
nographers came in for their share of the 
new prosperity. 

Some dispatches spoke of tons of en- 
velops and paper sold over the counter, and 


of hundreds of stenographers working}: 
time copying chain-letters. 

That means more shoes and stoc. {ie 
and other things, which stenographer|q 
when they can. 


a 
gaining $1,562.50, which seemed the |} 
usually aimed at. | 

_Arrests were made here and there. 
elers had seen their opportunity, of cc 
and grabbed it. There was the mari 


of a list in 600 letters. He would ta 
all the proceeds. ; 


Young Wallingfords Active 


Others hired boys to drop chain-ld 
on stoops and porches. Young Walling 
made up letters, and sold them at so i) 
a hundred. One boy was reported to b 
cleared $150 in one day’s sale. \ 

A lot of mathematics is involved in ok 
ing results. The Los Angeles Times ques 
Dr. D. Victor Steed, mathematics profis 
at the University of Southern Californi’ 
the problem. He calculated that “if it+? 
15,625 persons to contribute $1,562.50: 
one person, a total of 244,140,625 lee 
must be circulated for each of the orig 
15,625 to receive a like amount. Th 
more than twice the population of 
United States. It would involve $24,¢ 
062.50.” 

Which didn’t make any difference jp 
Los Angeles housewife who called uf | 
local postal authorities and the Un}; 
States District Attorney’s office to say k 
the chain-letter scheme was “better 4 
the Townsend plan, marble-games } 
horse-racing.” a 

As long as Uncle Sam was bound to | 


any official interference. 

Stamp sales doubled, trebled and q) 
rupled in many places, and substitute el}! 
and carriers were put on double tim | 
handle the deluge of mail which the hoy) 
Denverite had started. The machine-c) 
of local first-class mail at the Denver | 
Office in one day, reported the Denver J 
was 371,553 pieces, double the volume | 
normal day. Receipts for the first two | 
of May totaled $37,732.45, more ‘| 
$12,000 in excess of the figure for the s) 
period last year. 4 

Similar reports came from other d- 
hungry cities, towns and villages. 
telephone and telegraph companies repo} 
an increase in business. 

Postal authorities expected that eve 
ally the chain-letter fad would collaps' 
its own weight. Meanwhile, housew 
were reported challenging postal inspec’ 
to come and get them. aoe) 


— 
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Teek’s Science News 


(Continued from page 19) 


“hey considered these facts: 
‘he general population is becoming 
er: there will be 25,500,000 people more 
n sixty-five by 1980, according to Drs. 
iis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, of the 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company. At 
/a month, each, as the Federal share of 
ir old-age pensions, the Government’s 
will amount to $4,590,000,000 annually 
that time. Federal experts had calcu- 
od it at $1,294,300,000. 
overty is not a cause of large families, 
has the opposite effect of reducing the 
th-rate, surveys by Drs. Frank W. Noten- 
n and Clyde V. Kiser, of the Milbank 
morial Fund, revealed. At the same time, 
‘derick Osborn, New York eugenist, 
nd fresh proof for the old notion that the 
wrest and least intelligent people have 
highest birth-rate. 
“hance and Cupid, the team chiefly re- 
nmsible for present population trends, 
uuld be ceposed in favor of national 
entific birth regulation, urged Dr. Wil- 
n Fielding Ogburn, University of Chi- 
‘ sociologist. He recommended the 
ablishment of a Federal Bureau of Popu- 
‘on Research. 


“Licenses to Sue” 


(Continued from page 18) 
ile; the patent was issued on June 23, 
(8. John W. and Isaiah S. Hyatt re- 
yed a patent for celluloid on July 12, 
10. 
Barbed-wire fencing, major factor in the 
‘lement of the Western Plains, famous 
material for defensive barricades dur- 
| the War, was invented by J. F. Glid- 
, patented on November 24, 1874. Alex- 
‘er Graham Bell received his patent for 
telephone on March 7, 1876. 
‘homas A. Edison patented the phono- 
iph on February 19, 1878; the electric 
4p on January 27, 1880. Otto Mergen- 
Jer received a patent for his machine 
casting lines of type on September 16, 
0; Orville and Wilbur Wright, for the 
ng-machine, on May 22, 1906, and Dr. 
: DeForest, for the vacuum tube, « on 
vruary 18, 1908. 


Whalers Set for Boom 


purteen whalers remain of the once 
‘ld-famous American fleet of 1,000 ships. 
” England’s seamen manned them, 
aught prosperity to their province, where 
lamps were filled with whale-oil. Then 
ae kerosene. 
Sealers ventured into the Pacific in 
7; in 1835, the teeming Kodiak fishery 
ithe Alaskan Coast was discovered. In 
se grounds America’s fourteen whalers 
beasy again this week. 
Veh whale-oil prices doubled—not many 
(@ are lit with it now, but the pale yel- 
-fquid is used for soap-making, batch- 
| fie, quenching steel plates, leather- 
sing, and as an ingredient of lubricants 
| Grew- -cutting machines—captains and 
w® left Seattle more happily last week. 
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ID you ever hear of strok- 

ing the back of the neck 

with a Daan of soothing, frag- 

rant, relaxing aeons Jt 

and closing your eyes for a night 

of wonderfully restful, natural 
slumber? 


It sounds too good to be true, 
yet nine out of ten who write us 
say that this simple treatment 
brought them blessed relief 
from sleepless nights of tossing. 


Here’s what you do 


Just before you turn out the 


light, take a bottle of Absorbine, 
Jr. and pour a little in the palm 


of your hand. Then stroke the 
back of the neck with slow, firm 
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pressure, rubbing away from 
the brain. Stretch out in bed, let 
tight muscles relax, and breathe 
with a slow, smooth rhythm, like 
a person already sound asleep. 
And the next thing you know, 
it’s daylight! 


How easy and simple it is! Will 
you try it tonight and sleep? 
Absorbine Jr. is sold at all drug 
stores, $1.25 per bottle. A small 
quantity goes a long way, costs 
less than a penny per applica- 
tion. If you’d like a free sample, 
write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


POUR YOUR- 
SELF A GOOD 
NIGHT’S SLEEP 


ABSORBINE * JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains, Athlete’s Foot 


Playing the Game 


The Hunting-Spaniel in the Mid-West 


The Movement to Establish the Springer and Cocker as Working Gun-Dogs Is Producti 
Gratifying Results in Illinois—Training-Class for Amateur Handlers Started 


()iereed field-trials for 
spaniels are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with a number 
of sportsmen and dog-fanciers 
in the Middle-West. Illinois, 
especially, has forged ahead in 
this sport in recent years. 
Starting in the fall of 1932, 
with a small trial which had 
few entries, and only a handful 
of spectators, a group of Chi- 
cago sportsmen has increased 
the interest in this sport until, 
to-day, a total of four sanc- 
tioned or licensed springer- 
trials have been held, as well 
as several informal cocker- 
trials. 

The parent springer-organ- 
ization in the East, headed by 
Henry L. Ferguson, an ardent field-trial 
enthusiast, is lending its support to the 
Mid-Western spaniel field-trial organiza- 
tions. , 

Michigan has organized a springer-span- 
iel club, and is contemplating a field-trial. 
A spring cocker-spaniel field-trial, which 
was sponsored by the Cocker Spaniel Club 
of the Middle West, was run earlier this 
month near Chicago. 


Clubs Increasing 


Two springer-spaniel clubs are active in 
Northern Illinois: the English Springer 
Spaniel Club of the Central States, and the 
Springer Spaniel Club of Illinois, which 
has A. P. Moecher, of Aurora, the State’s 
most successful and active trainer and han- 
dler of field-trial springers, as its guiding 
spirit. 

This latter organization already is plan- 
ning for its field-trial next October. The 
older spaniel-group, of which Henry Mead 
Hammond is President, also may hold a 
fall trial. Another promotional effort be- 
hind the springer is the training-class for 
owners which was started by the Springer 
Spaniel Club of Illinois. This is the first 
“school” to teach spaniel-owners in the 
Middle West. It resembles Ralph Craig’s 
Albany Cocker Club in the East. 

All of this activity in behalf of the sport- 
ing-spaniel has come within three years, and 
from a very crude beginning.  Illinois’s 
first spaniel-club wasn’t organized until 
April, 1932, when the Springer Spaniel 
Club of the Central States came into being. 

In November, of that year, the club held 
the first springer-trial staged in Illinois. 
Only five dogs were entered. The awards 
of the judges illustrate the pioneer quality 
of the first competing spaniels in Illinois, 
since the highest award was third place to 
the dog which showed the best spaniel work- 
ing-qualities. 

The publicity that the springer received 
40 


Courtesy Field & Stream 
Retrievers are not the only good water-dogs. 


BY BOB BECKER 


in water-tests at Illinois field-trials 


brought dividends in enthusiasm in 1933, 
when the same club staged a second trial 
west of the suburb of Lake Forest, twenty- 
eight miles north of Chicago’s Loop. Lake 
Forest sportsmen, including Mason Phelps 
and Stuart Prosser, acted as official guns. 
More than 500 spectators were on the 
grounds watching the dogs compete for 
honors. This was the largest crowd ever 
known to attend an event of this kind in 
Illinois. 

Spaniel-trials had “arrived,” and only 
better field-trial grounds, with an abun- 
dance of natural game, are needed to put 
the game on a substantial basis. 

The. same hunting-strain of springer 
which had won the first trial again was the 
winner, since Betty Bruning of Ashaba 
defeated her sire, Benno Bruning of Ashaba, 
and took first in the open all-age stake. 


“ee 


Dual-Purpose Spaniels 


James A. Menhall, of Edgerton, Wiscon- 


sin, a Director of the Chicago Kennel Club, 
and a springer-breeder who has several 
bench-champions, as well as_ field-trial 
springers which have competed in Eastern 
trials, won third with his Jane of Avandale. 

A special event for cockers also was 
held at this trial. Altho the cockers gave 
a disappointing exhibition, the perform- 
ance stimulated the Cocker Spaniel Club 
of the Middle West to develop real 
hunting-cockers of a size which can do the 
work required. Now, some of these dogs 
are being trained in the Middle West. 
This club, under the presidency of Herbert 
A. Washburn, of West Allis, Wisconsin, 
is supporting heartily the campaign for 
the hunting-cocker, led in the East by 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit, of Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

The Springer Spaniel Club of Illinois, 
organized on September 24, 1934, held 
a field-trial on October 6 and 7 on the 
grounds of the Aurora Hunting and Fish- 


Springers competing 


if 


ing Club, three miles bee 


one dogs in the puppy, novi 
and open all-age stakes— 
largest entry of springers 
an Illinois trial to date. 


made up of average spore 
and dog-lovers, and did § 
have a large fund for the fy 
trial, pigeons were used 
stead of pheasants in ordeijig 
reduce the cost of the tray 
Every competing dog had several birds s3 
over him. And it was “sporty” ’ shooting, ii 

Middle Western spaniel-fanciers hie 
shown that the springer is a handy @ 
for the average sportsman who li 
to hunt pheasants, rabbits, and, 4)! 
sibly, do a little jack-snipe shooting @ 
marsh-duck hunting. The breed wo} 


but retrieves as well. 


Class for Owners 


The Springer Spaniel Club of Illinoi: 
conducting a training-class for owners} 
further interest in the ability of to 
trained springer. Mr. Moecher, Sec 
tary of the Club, has organized the ell 
which will teach owners how to train th} 
own dogs. 

The class is held in the open about fof 
miles from Chicago. Novices get th): 
first lesson on the fundamentals of tral 
ing, how to give a command to a dog, ¢ 


Then, the need stoma ee now f 


{ 4 


ae Ser 


tain command is demonstrated on a do. , 
After the demonstration, every meml)i 
of the class puts his dog through the rip 


} 


: : } 
tine under the eyes of the instruct) 


Spaniel-breeders see in this training-¢l 
an impetus to wider use of the sprin{ c 
and cocker in the field. 

Spaniel field-trial enthusiasts in 1} 
Middle West are looking forward to | 
“circuit” of trials leading to a champil 
ship event. The possibilities of this ¢/ 
cuit are: The Springer Spaniel Club | 
Michigan, which is desirous of holding! 
field-trial; the two Illinois springer-clu 
and one or two Ohio clubs, inasmuch - 
Ohio has two organized groups of spani 
fanciers: The Springer Gun Club, Hu! 
J. Herdman, of Cleveland, President; a} 
the English Springer Spaniel Club 
Northern Ohio. 


ii 
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mping Frog Jubilee 


neral Grant to Defend Title 
in California Contest 


the oldest sporting event in America, 
annual International Jumping Frog 
lee, held for the last six years in Angels 
p, California, is one of the weirdest. 
eral Grant, winner of the 1934 con- 
with a record leap of twelve feet five 
os in a field of 168 entries, will defend 
itle in California on May 18. 

1e favorite to win the first jumping frog 
est, held in 1865, was a swamp star 
ed Daniel. The book-makers cleaned 


yecause two owners of another entry, 


reneral Grant, defending champion 


Stag and Jimmy Ludrem, filled Daniel 
? buckshot, and a real thoroughbred 
; down to defeat. 
ark Twain reported the event in his 
sd short story, “The Celebrated Jump- 
-rog of Calaveras County.” 
atered with last year’s champion, young 
‘en Crespi’s General Grant, are jump- 
owned by Max Baer, Fire Chief Ralph 
t and Mayor Frank Shaw of Los Ange- 
and Fire Chief Charles Brennan and 
or Angelo Rossi of San Francisco. 
eneral Grant continues the favorite in 
winter books. More than 20,000 per- 
‘watched him win in 1934. 


igs and “The Drunkard” 


se annual contests have brought so 
y persons to the Mother Lode mining 
munity that the 1935 program will in- 
2 a pony express race from Sacramento 
ingels Camp, eight performances of 
: Drunkard,” staged in a beer-garden, 
2 historical Forty-niner parade, includ- 
joriginal mail-stages, mule- and ox- 
js, and a tribe of Indians. 

«ss colorful, but more inclusive, will be 
irst frog-jumping contest to be held in 
| York City on May 19, the winner to 
| the victor at Angels Camp. Entries 
ne New York contest have been shipped 
- the swamps of Louisiana by plane in 
»modious crates lined with moist moss.” 
| the 200 New York entries, the smallest 
“ses ten inches in body-length. The 
) York Park Department will prevent 
vering with the entries. 

“ties will. be allotted to boys’ and 
| elubs and playgrounds throughout 
at . They will be named, officials hope, 
) Mark Twain characters. Rules pre- 
eming of entries after living celeb- 
| without the express permission in 
@ of the latter. 

ch frog will get three jumps. Jack 
py will referee the contest, which will 
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MEN who like their summer headwear to be in the best 


taste will find many refinements in the new Stetson Straws. 


Generally lighter in weight, many also have the new crowns 


with open ventilation. Constructed for complete comfort, 


Stetson Straws are available with self-conforming features 


—to fit every head. And their prices now begin at $3.50. 


Teh Eee EVV Sra eles ON es On Ene AmV Vis 
sell in three price ranges — $3.50, $4 and $5 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


° PARIS 


LONDON 


The Literary Digest 


“A Silent 
CORONA!” 


... the personal gift that 
lends a helping hand long 


after graduation!... 


Coronas are priced from $49.50 to 
$67.50. (Prices subject to revision.) 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE N Y 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 


ORAS 
D0 YOU attend to? Then become a foot cor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody-—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 
POLICIES are the 


FATHER COUGHLIN’ nation’s biggest 


topic of discussion. ‘'THE AMERICAN FREE- 
MAN’’ devotes half of each issue to Coughlinism. 
Send 25e for 6-month trial subscription. 

THE AMERICAN FREEMAN, Box L-20, GIRARD, KANSAS 


Boston, Mass. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


® Keep 


an accurate finger 
on the pulse 
of public opinion— 


®Read 


the ONLY magazine 
giving both NEWS and 
OPINION of the world 


in concise, unbiased, readable form. 


@ THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me The Literary Digest for 52 weeks 
and bill me for $4. 
(Foreign—$5 ; Canada—$6.60) 


Address 
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Interested In Guns 


Enough to . . . 


Send for a free illustrated circular? If you enjoy 
target shooting, trap and skeet shooting, small or 
big game hunting, here’s the best news in years. 
We’ve just published 


The Modern 


Gunsmith 


By James V. Howe 


This is the most authoritative work ever written 
on gunsmithing dnd gunmaking—two handsome 
volumes packed to overflowing with just the kind 
of information and just the sort of illustrations 
that every sportsman has wanted. 


Doubles His Pleasure 


“My hobby is guns, and up until a short time 
ago I was interested only in shooting. Since then 
I have found that I could double the pleasure that 
I get from my guns by a little ‘tinkering.’ I be- 
lieve that Mr. Howe’s work will enable me to get 
far better results at a great saving in time and 
money.’’—D. W. Townsend, Lexington Compress 
Company, Leaington, Mississippi. 


Philip B. Sharpe Says: 
“Information which is worth countless dollars 


in the selection or the rebuilding of firearms,’’— 
Firearms BHditor, ‘‘Outdoors.’’ 


Fred Fletcher Says: 


“The volumes should prove invaluable to gunners 
who want to know how to get the highest degree of 
accuracy from their firearms.”’-—Rod and Gun 
Hditor, The Daily News, New York. 


FREE 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. L.D. 5-18-35 


. Please send me, with no obligation on my part, 
illustrated circular describing ‘‘The Modern Gunsmith.’ 


Complete 
Information 


IN@HIG) Pe ahaa: ty een ates Ce ae 
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Sport Shots i 


Obituary Reader: James Arch Wit 
McLarnin, soap-making welterweight ¢ Hel 
pion who is to defend his title in a ae 
round bout with Barney Ross at the |) ) 
Grounds on May 28, read his own obif§ 
last week. i} 


Traveling as a passenger in a TWA yx | 


by 


first section of the Los Angeles-New pia. 
division, McLarnin preceded by tinge 


Acme 6 § ~ 
Read his own obituary 


minutes the air-liner which crashed 
Macon, Missouri, causing five de). 
McLarnin’s own plane made a forced + 
ing, and he continued his trip by tran} 
“I purchased some Chicago newspaiy 
and, to my amazement, read of my alll 
death, and the wreck. On the train, fis»! 
next to a passenger who discussed my 1} 
posed death. When I told him I is 
McLarnin, he thought I was a nut.” “Jj 
Foster, his manager, hugged him whew , 
arrived in New York. 
May Prophet, June Miler: Bill Bonthé ) 
track star gone commuter, emerged 
week as a prophet. The former Prinoli 
miler, who will make a final attemy 
lower the world record for the mile— 
set by Glenn Cunningham last year—a iy. 
Princeton meet next month, thinks he 
a good chance to beat out not only Cu 
ham, but Jack 
Lovelock, too. 
While Lovelock, 
whom Bonny has 
beaten only once— 
in Paris, last year 
—and Cunning- 
ham have been 


training — steadily 
for next month’s 
meet, Bonthron 


has been sticking 
to his accounting- 
desk in New York 
all week, commut- 
ing to Princeton 
for training. 
Cunningham has 
beaten Bonny five 


times in eight 
races; Lovelock 
has beaten him 


four times out of 


five. Bonthron 
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Medals Can’t Be Eaten 


tk Degener, Detroit A.C. Spring-Board Champion, 
Competition for Job After 1936 Olympics 


Will Quit 


4 World 


Dick Degener:; one more year of this, then a job 


blond, and under six feet, Dick 
ener pulled his body out of the Detroit 
‘etic Club’s pool, and knit his brows 
: manner calculated to convince his 
fence of his determination. Water 
vened on a body browned by the 
ida sun. 
Dne more year of this stuff, then— 
mess. I’m going to quit and go to 
x. After all, you can’t eat medals.” 
_ twelve months or so, Degener will 
the ranks of retired athletes such as 
wny Doeg, in tennis, and many others. 
ae American swimmers who will in- 
_ Japan this summer under the guid- 

of Bob Kiphuth, Yale swimming 
hh, probably will include Degener. 
Japanese, who put the Americans to 
in the 1932 Olympics after a long 
a by this country, have asked for four- 
swimmers and one diver. 


lds Many Titles 


fter Degener’s performances in the 
enal A.A.U. indoor championships last 
th, no one doubts that the former Uni- 
‘ty of Michigan star would be selected 
ce co Japan. 
2g.ner, twenty-three, has been diving 
‘912. He is the holder of ten Na- 
si A.A.U. and intercollegiate diving 
s. Altho he took up diving because 
“1e natural to me,” he is a fair back- 
@awl-stroke swimmer, too. 
i first title, the Middle West Inter- 
Jastic diving crown, he won in 1929. 
von a place on the 1932 Olympic Team 
hegting Mickey Riley, Olympic diving 
afion, then went on to finish third at 
ngeles, in the low-board event. 


The next. year he won the A.A.U. low- 
and high-board events, indoors, and the 
high-board outdoors, as well as the inter- 
collegiate and Western Conference titles. 
He repeated last year. 

Last month, he won the A.A.U. indoor 
high-board crown for the third successive 
time, barely losing the low-board event. In 
taking the ten-foot event, he compiled 
180.68 points in what was considered the 
finest exhibition ever seen in New York, 
altho he was competing for the galleries 
with such stars as Jack Medica, Jimmy 
Gilhula, and Adolph Kiefer, sensational 
young back-stroke star from the Lake 


Shore Athletic Club. 
Remarkable Point-Total 


Degener’s point-total is believed never 
to have been surpassed in or out of cham- 
pionship competition. On his ninth dive, 
a cutaway one-and-a-half, with a pike, he 
received four tens and three nines from 
the judges. 

Tens, at the hands of conservative diy- 
ing judges, are as rare as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. 

On his final optional dive, Degener did 
a running, full-twisting one-and-a-half 
somersault for which he received six nines 
and one eight. 

Degener practises daily at the Detroit 
A.C. under his coach, Clarence Pinkston, 
a former National and Olympic champion. 
He is favored to win the spring-board 
events in Berlin next year. Along with 
such swimmers as Medica, Kiefer, Albert 
Vande Weghe, Gilhula, and others, he 
should help to reverse the Olympic swim- 
ming results of 1932, 
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“SPRING-FELTED” 


BY A NEW PROCESS 


Look for this new Circle 
Tread design and the 
name OZITE. 


You'll scarcely know your own rugs when 
you lay them over this miraculously softer 
new Ozite... because “‘Spring-Felting”’ in 
the scientific CIRCLE TREAD design inter- 
weaves the hair into a mass of tiny springs 
that offer greater resilience than ever be- 
fore. CIRCLE TREAD OZITE more than dou- 
bles rug life... adds a feeling of priceless 
luxury—savesits small cost many times over. 
Insist on genuine CIRCLE TREAD OZITE that’s 
permanently mothproofed by a process that kills 
moth larvae; “‘Ozonized’” to prevent ‘‘stockyards 
smell”;felted to burlap with an adhesive center to 
prevent lumping. 

Three Weights of Circle Tread Ozite bring it within 
every budget—identified by Gold Tape (heavy); 
Silver Tape (medium) ; and Orange Tape (light). 
Look forthe namein the fabric. Genuine Ozite is 
guaranteed to satisfy. Sold everywhere. 


op Thty, 


Gr itn 


REG. U.S. El OFF. 


RUG CUSHION 


There is only one Ozxite—Look for this trade-mark 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY om 
| Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Please send me a FREE sample of new Circle 


I 

| pine prea T Honey booklet, “Useful Facts 
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Improving Conditions Reflected by Stocks. 


New High Marks Set by Stock-Exchange Prices Signify Recovery Progress; the Eccles Bill 
the Bankers; General Dawes Repeats His Forecast of Expansion 


Tato new high ground for the year moved 
the stock market last week, its price-aver- 
age index reaching a higher mark than 
since April, 1934, The industrial-share in- 
dex went above any record since Novem- 
ber, 1931. Thus did Wall Street reflect 
irregular, but continuing, improvement in 
general conditions and sentiment. 

Mercurial Wall Street traders attributed 
price gains to such new developments as 
the Supreme Court’s nullification of rail- 
road-pension legislation and the Senate’s 
approval of the Patman bonus bill. These, 
however, seemed merely contributory. 
Stronger influences were easy money and 
quietly increasing confidence in progres- 
sive business recovery. 

The pension decision improves the rail- 
road situation only moderately and nega- 
tively. The roads are saved from a threat- 
ened annual charge of perhaps $30,000,- 
000 more than is required by their own 
pension systems. For real benefits in the 
form of reduced operating costs and in- 
creased income, however, ihey have still 
to wait for promised new legislation and a 
greater volume of traffic, such as can come 
only from expansion of industrial activity. 

The Patman bonus measure caused 
more confusion of Wall Street thought 
when its passage by the Senate was an- 
nounced. Because of its mandatory cur- 
rency inflation, it was hailed as bullish on 
stocks and commodities. Because its veto 
and ultimate defeat seemed assured, it 
was simultaneously hailed as bullish on 
bonds, particularly Governments. Such 
contradiction earned a frown from the 
New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), which com- 
mented ironically: “It never has been 
charged that the ebb and flow of security 
prices is invariably based on anything so 
cold as logic.” 

Circumstances being what they are, 
however, it is not wholly illogical that in- 
vestment securities should now remain 
strong in the market while volatile stocks 
are being moved up by inflation talk. For 
the time being, at least, bonds are so po- 
tently sustained by cheap and cheapening 
money that merely suggestive moves in the 
direction of currency inflation are with- 
out power to disturb them. 


Credit Control 


Passage of the Administration-sponsored 
Eccles banking bill by the House was in 
line with Wall Street expectations and 
caused no real stir in financial circles. The 
fight against the bill’s “Title 2” will be 
made in the Senate, and banking interests 
grimly profess confidence that ihe ob- 
noxious provisions which would set up 
political control of credit will there be at 
least satisfactorily modified. The confi- 
dence, however, is not as sturdy as it 
might be. 

Banking opposition concerns itself al- 
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most exclusively with the second section 
of the bill. There is also protest against 
its permanent requirements for deposit in- 
surance which would heavily tax total 
bank deposits, but it is Federal power to 
ordain inflation or deflatidm through credit 
control that conservative financial and 
business interests are broadly seeking to 
forestall. The Eccles bill, they insist, 
would overthrow the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and vest full financial power in a 
necessarily partizan President and his re- 
movable appointees. 

The matter is, of course, highly contro- 
versial. It is now fully apparent, how- 
ever, that the reconciliation effected last 
October between President Roosevelt and 
the leading bankers of the country has 
quite failed to produce any of the results 
hoped for by the latter, and by many in- 
dustrial and commercial interests as well. 
The reconciliation, such as it was, gave 
general satisfaction at the time, but there 
is reason to suspect that its complete 
failure, as now exemplified by the terms 
and obvious purposes of the Eccles bill, 
has since created even greater bitterness 
and conflict than were thought then to 
have been allayed. 


Expansion Coming 


Sticking to his guns and scorning to 
screen himself with qualifying ifs and 
buts, Gen. Charles G. Dawes has repeated 
his forecast of a sudden expansion of in- 
dustrial activity in the next three months. 
June or July, he again predicts, will bring 
the blossoming of a great and sustained 
demand for durable goods, the backward- 
ness of which has had so much to do with 
prolongation of unemployment and of sub- 
normal business activity. History will re- 
peat itself, and five years of postponed 
buying will produce in 1935 the same un- 
expected, but inevitable, results that it 
produced in 1879 and in 1898. 

The Dawes confidence is the more note- 
worthy and refreshing because it serenely 
ignores the political threats and menaces 


Hy 
it 
i 
} 
which are so widely proclaimed to be/iy). 
important obstacles to industrial reco’ 
It flouts the popular conception that t) 
progress or its reverse must derive 4 
Washington. Indeed, its assumption 
cyclic precedent will prevail over} 
alarms of the day may well appear tr 
to the constant reader of the curr 
head-lined outgivings of malcontent | 
ticians, publicists and trade associaticy) 
Yet there is increasing indication it 
those outgivings are getting less atter i " 
from individual business men than is p q f 
larly supposed. Too many fine pron’ 
and dire prophecies of political origin lies 
failed to materialize in the past two ycoy | 
and it is apparent that the present h 
improvement in business sentiment is] 
volving much greater consideration jie 
heretofore of demand-and-supply for« 


\ 
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Clearer Vision 


In the durable-goods industry itself, , 
instance, there is much off-record disag 
ment with published assertions that } 
litical uncertainty alone is holding 
$20,000,000,000 of expenditures for p 
expansion and rehabilitation. Ever 
such a backlog of pressing requirembsl 
exists, it is strongly doubted that wie 
drawal of all obnoxious measures nowln: 
fore Congress would, of itself, produce 
greater volume of new orders than — 
justified by consumer buying of manufiy’ 
turers’ wares. . 

At the same time, with respect to oy 
buying, the retail trade is now think 
most, and most practically, of the distr |) 
tion of work-relief and veterans’ bo! 
funds, rather than of the unbalanced. Ih 
get, or of banking reform, or even of Nj 
continuation. Such matters are dw 
by the prospect of a great increase 
public’s spending power, some part 
which will presumably become effective!» 
midsummer, and for which there mus 
increasing preparation. f 

Thus, business is doing more recka 
and less shuddering than formerly. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation 
1925, inclusive, steel-ingot production in per 
car-loading, bank debits outside New York 


contain of total plant capacity, total freigt 
uty, 


the week ending 


Fle 
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1935 
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reat Vacation 
Books 


The four recognized tourist associations, 
organized “‘not for profit'’’ and co- 
operating with the State, offer you un- 
biased and detailed information on 
,Tecreational Michigan . . . four great books, 
sharing with you in pictures and story the great 
variety of activities offered by the State. 
Michigan offers you greater variety than any 
: other state. . . glorious, keen air—water-washed 
by the Great Lakes . . . no end of outdoor sports 
of every kind... the lure of 5000 lakes and 2000 
streams . . . of over 80,000 miles of good high- 
ways . . . hundreds of miles of white sand 
beaches . . . accommodations to suit your own 
; desires and purse. Name your sport and 
@ Michigan will provide in abundance. 
These books will tell you the story in detail . . . 
they are complete with pictures . . . with road 
maps and animated lure maps in colors.- 


Write direct to the Associations whose 
books you desire... they will be 
sent to you without any obligation... 


St Buenigen Vacation Directory [_] SOUTHEAST Michigan Vacation Directory 
y City, Michigan Stroh Building, Detroit, Michigen 
ST Michigan Vacation Directory (CO LURE of the Land of Hiawatha 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Marquette, Michigen 
STATE OF MICHIGAN CO-OPERATING 


jealth-Care of the Baby 


Highteenth Edition. 280th te 
By LOUIS FISCHER D. 

“iseensable in the nursery and ae home. Four 
yemsant steps in the baby’s care are considered— 
jag, bathing, clothing, dieting. J irst aid in all 
“tingencies has full consideration. 

i2mo. Cloth. 267 pages. $1.00; by mail, $1.10 

WK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


(PANISH 


LEARNED EASILY 
AND QUICKLY! 


Also FRENCH, ITALIAN or GERMAN 
other language will enable you to earn more 
@ney—whether you are an employer or employee, 
fessional man or woman, boy or girl. 


THE ROSENTHAL 
LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


@ a celebrated natural method, in a few minutes of 
fasant diversion each day you can learn French, 
janish, Italian, or German. Almost unconsciously 
1 glide into thinking in the new language, this 
ving the natural, sure way of becoming familiar 
With the new tongue. You will speak, think, and 
te the new Janguage in a surprizingly short time. 
.ousands of ‘‘Digest’’ readers have used it. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
| the course should prove unsatisfactory, return it 
} us Within 5 days and we will refund your money. 
der now and be sure to mention language wanted. 
Price, $6.00 for Each Language. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
ept. 1507, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ONLY A MILLIONAIRE 


| buy’a First Folio Edition of Shake- 
tare’s Works. But it isn’t necessary. Our 
simile Edition is as valuable for critical 
dy as the priceless original, which is the 
: authority for the text of Macbeth, 
jus Caesar, As You Like It, and many 
pr plays. Every cultured person should 
familiar with it. 


Quantity limited 


INK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
‘Fourth Avenue New York 


PHPBESSHIGEGOOOOMHSSPSPOHOOIOGPOPHO 


To Meet Business 
Conditions Today 


TO CONQUER 


Susiness Behavior, Opportunities and Job 


Requirements for Women 
By Frances Maule 
4 girl 


should read it.’’-—IJnez Haynes 
“A very fine contribution to the art of job- 
’—Loire Brophy, ‘Employment Counsel- 
The whole range of office ethics and etiquette, 
in the vernacular of the business girl 
"New York Times. A Literary 

dest Book. Price $2.00; by mail, eae? 


FUNK ‘he WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave, 
New York 


Oil-Trade Optimism 


Petroleum Shares Benefit From 
Preparation for Price Rise 


il-company shares as a group have a per- 
manent place on Wall Street lists of “stocks 
recommended as hedges against currency 
inflation.” In consequence, they get special 
attention whenever inflation becomes Wall 
Street’s lesson for the day. Of late, however, 
the oils have been additionally advantaged 
at times by indications of trade optimism 
and by preparations for advances in crude- 
petroleum prices. 

Last week it became evident that the com- 
bination of regulated production and _ in- 
creased demand was lifting crude oil above 
$1 a barrel, the previously maintained 
price-basis for mid-Continent and Texas 
fields. At the same time, further advances 
in retail gasoline prices were announced for 
Eastern territories. Wall Street took notice, 
and Stock Exchange traders made repre- 
sentative oil-shares strong features of the 
market for a while. 

Leading oil-companies have been prom- 
inent among the corporations which have 
recently announced large-scale refunding 
plans, and a distinct note of new confidence 
marked the American Petroleum Institute’s 
recent petition to Congress demanding re- 
duction of government regulation of indus- 
try to a Minimum. 


Government Baiting 


Sun another effort is to be made to force 
the Government to fulfil its gold-payment 
pledges. Unidentified “prominent financial 
interests” plan to offer the Treasury one of 
its own $1,000 gold notes in payment of 
$1,690 income taxes. The tender is to be 
made on June 15, on which date the note 
matures and the taxes are due. The 
Treasury is counted upon to refuse the 
offer; appeal to the courts may follow. 
The $1,000 Treasury note involved in the 
plot specifies that it will be accepted at par 
in payment of taxes. It also specifies “pay- 
ment in gold coin of the present standard of 


value.” Having been issued in 1932, the 
then “present standard” was a weight of 


gold which has now been given a currency 
value of $1,690, or thereabouts. That value 
will be claimed for it when it is presented. 


Experienced Opinion 


1, America for the supposed purpose of 
studying the operation of the New Deal at 
first hand, Sir Josiah Stamp, British banker 
and economist, was quoted last week as be- 
lieving that “the United States is bound to 
get along now, no matter what you do.” 

Wall Street received the opinion with re- 
spect, as coming from one who, in his own 
country, has had full experience with re- 
covery which has involved extensive unem- 
ployment-relief, farm-aid, housing-construc- 
tion and heavy taxation, as well as 
abandonment of the gold standard. Great 
Britain wangled through, however, without 
the equivalents of NRA, AAA and the like, 
and without experimental reform of bank- 
ing, the stock market and other forms of 
business. 
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You don’t like 
Imitations 


There are substitutes 
for a mother’s care, but 
do you want your chil- 
dren to have to accept 
them? They won’t need 
to if you guard their most 
precious heritage—their 
mother’s time—with life 
insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


QF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1935 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the many 
uses of life insurance. 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


365 SHAVES sz 


mr 


$3.50 sk. 27% 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL a 


Beautiful Crackle Enamel $4.75 Bello for $3.50 in this sale—NOT A 
STROPPER! Rolls pas e impregnated—NOT LEATHER! revolv- 
at terrific speed urder enan.elei cover. 


—SAVES HALF YOUR SHAVING TIME— 


painful beard skipping shaves cost quickly! 


BUDDE-BELLO CO., 2-Gardner, MASS. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Your Name 


RE 
29 
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SHARPENE 
00,000 SINCE 


gone forever—Saves its 


Simply return this advt 
with letterhead or reference. 


Reference & Address 


New County Distributors to stores, et check here 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Protestant Church Army 


Sir:—The suggestion by James W. Gerard 
in regard to organizing a Protestant Church 
Army to help finance the work of the minis- 
ters of the different Protestant Churches seems 
to me the finest idea that has been announced 
in this direction, and I am heartily for it. 

The Catholic Church and Jewish synagogs 
are always financed with apparently little trou- 
ble or effort, and the ministers of these 
Churches are well-salaried. But the same can 
not be said of the various Protestant minis- 
ters. I know of several able men, educated 
socially far above the average college man, yet 
hardly able to make ends meet. If these men 
were secure from financial worries, what good 
they could do, that at the present time, and 
under the present conditions, is beyond their 
ability. Also, it would give them security in 
preaching the Gospel—they would not be afraid 
if they “stepped on some wealthy member’s 
toes” it might mean disagreeable results and, 
in some cases, removal. 

Sioa. (Mrs.) Vee HARNnace. 


Constitution and Divorce Laws 


Sir:—John Higin in the May 4 issue of your 
magazine states that no court outside of the 
easy-divorce State would recognize the divorce 
because neither party was a true resident of 
the State. I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that the laws of these States require a 
period of residence, and, also, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States requires any State 
to recognize the laws of another. 


Fort Riley, Kansas. Epwin BURNETT. 


AAA and the Farmer 


Sir:—The referendum on the wheat-adjust- 
ment program, to be held on May 25, calls for 


careful consideration by the wheat-farmer. The ° 


results of this vote will affect the policy 
adopted for the next four years by the National 
Administration. The wheat-allotment contract 
is a protection against total crop-failure, 
which thousands of wheat-farmers in the 
drought-districts realize. Allotment-payments 
help defray the cost of preparation of seed-bed 
and seed. No farmer can foretell at seeding- 
time the yield at harvest-time. This contract, 
through the reduction of acreage to meet the 
estimated domestic requirements, assures the 
sere the world price plus the 42c. per bushel 
tariff. 

The wheat-farmers of the United States must 
confine production to domestic requirements 
until assured of foreign markets equal to or 
above the cost of production. And agriculture 
must retain controlled production till the day 
arrives when we will have a market for sur- 
plus production. There may be times when 
small quantities of commodities may be im- 
ported for domestic consumption during 
drought-periods, that’s to be expected. The 
question the farmer must answer for himself 
is: Cost of production, plus a standard of 
living equal to other industry, or a return to 
conditions which existed during 1932 and in 
March, 1933. 


Lowi Rancae C. P. Wrestwoop. 


Hooray for Beards! 


Sir:—William Morgan says: away with 
whiskers, electrocute them! Ever since the be- 
ginning of time men have had whiskers. Fifty 
years ago they were quite a distinction. And 
in any kind of council-chamber the man with 
the longest whiskers commanded most respect. 

A man with long whiskers does not need 
his face lifted. If you keep taking any kind 
of growth off land, you soon exhaust the land; 
and it seems to me the same thing would 
apply to whiskers. Long life and long whiskers 
ought to go together. J. E. FrrzcErap. 


Stephenville, Texas. 
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Give Him the Works! 


—Patton in the Dallas Journal 


12,000 Acres of Cash 


Sir:—In a recent issue of THe LITERARY 
Dicest, there was a statement that the $4,880,- 
000,000 appropriation for the work-relief pro- 
gram, if in the form of $1 bills, would cover 
an area of twenty acres. 

I believe if you will have your mathematical 
department figure this out again, it will find 
that the above-mentioned amount of money, in 
the form of $1 bills, would cover an area of 
over 12,000 acres, or 540,000,000 square feet, 
which is approximately nineteen square miles. 
This would also be enough to cover a standard 
concrete highway running from Los Angeles 
to New York City. Roy Cross. 


Kansas City. 


Well, It Sounds Reasonable 


Sir:—In connection with Arthur L. 
Maberry’s article on the school that requires 
no home-work, in a recent issue, I certainly 
would be interested in the views of other par- 
ents on this mooted subject. It seems to me 
that school authorities expect kids in graded 
school to put in more hours than folks that are 
grown and have regular jobs and their eve- 
nings to themselves. 

It would appear to me that in eight years 
the average grade school could easily teach 
the average youngster what he needs to know 
to prepare him for high school without mak- 
ing him work every week night till ten or 
later doing home-work. 


Joun A. BorrEMaA. 
Chicago. 


Away With Somber Black! 


Sir:—Can’t some one set a new style 
for men’s evening clothes? Let’s stop 
turning our parties into funerals by 
the somber black. Certainly, brown, 
or brown in combination with some 
other conservative hue, is more cheer- 
ful than this everlasting black. Women 


are allowed a freedom in selecting the 


colors of their evening gowns. Why 
not men? Parties would be gayer, men 
more attractive. Here’s hoping some 
courageous male will start somethine. 
Tt will fit in with our new days, new 
hopes. JoserpH Maxton. 
New York City. 


—— 
—————% 


Teachers and Radicalism st) 


Sir:—Teachers are inclined toward in|by 
not toward agitation. Investigate the wi 91 
sities, and the teachers, by all means—il 
do us good. Examine the examiners—it > 
give us a laugh. Stimulate the stagnai}jqiil’ 
warm-blooded activity, and the physically 9: 
to intellectual leadership. iM 

But don’t pass the buck! Don’t pretens( 
teachers are responsible for this mess! 1|fep'’ 
stop investigating when you are through jig ., 
the colleges! REGINALD GA] @ 


Chicago. 


Educational Hetoem 


Sir:—It is true, as D. F. Jenkins says, t XE 
reform is needed in our system of college} 
cation. Not only in college but in our ¥ 
educational system, which has its earlies), 
ginning in the home environment, is the real 
needed. The emphasis in education has » 
and still is centered too much upon acqu) 
scholastic honor, fame, and public admirés 
rather than developing citizens wuo will} 
real and honest service to humanity. i 


cation. It is a slow and tedious process) 
must come from within the educational sy/er., 
itself rather than through a miraculous re eh jy 
by an outside force. However, much ca'i 
done to speed up educational reforms by b@ °. 
ing the need to the public eye. H.H 


Firth, Idaho. 


What We Want to Know 


Sir:—Henry Feere, in his recent lig": 
“War not a necessary evil,” says: “The pi 
of the civilized world can avoid war by add): 
ing as their rule of conduct .. .” ; 

For hundreds of years philosophers fi 
theologians have speculated on the freedods. 
the human will with doubtful benefit to | 
kind. But what the American people wai 
know, it seems to me, is not what Japanys 
do, but what she will do; not what Gerri) 
can do, but what she most probably will d% 

Let Mr: Feere definitely prove to the Au 
can people that Germany, Italy, France, Ja 
and all the other “civilized” nations of 
world are disarming, and they will rise ujah \ 
a body and demand that the United Shs°' 
disarm. E. F. Georgie: ; 
Lubbock, Texas. “hh 


Sir:—So far two articles have appeare: 
this page using essentially the same them) . 
defense of war. One is by C. R. Stedman, {ar.. 
wants to justify war on the basis that man file » 
against disease and certain insects, and ifs © 
submit to a competitive spirit in business |si 
politics. That is like justifying the bur 
down of one’s house because there is a fil 
the furnace. * 

These writers are guilty of one of humane. 
cardinal sins—that of failing to make dis! 9». 
tions. They have not distinguished bet) 
constructive and destructive fighting. Wii. 
wholly destructive and man’s fight against|™ 
ease wholly constructive, and, rather than jj! 
fying one another, they are contradictory. 
man wants to destroy himself in war, why 
against disease? One can not at the ¢/ 
time aim to destroy and also to pres). 
himself. D. S. RENNET) 
Columbus, Ohio. | 


Thank You 


Sir:—I have been greatly interested ina) 
photographs of great statesmen appearing 19° 
the front of previous issues, but the on}! 
Benito Mussolini is the most striking of a) & 

Tue Lirerary Dicest is my peep-hole ¥« 
world affairs. More power to it. we 

EK. E. Jonegs, . 
West Lafayette, Indiana. : 
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Weekly Chart of Congressional Action 


(Compiled for The Literary Digest by Congressional Intelligence, Washington, D. C.) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


‘FOOT-NOTES: Letters in parentheses carried in the various am 
( ; 2 ses ¢d s amendment 
jlumns of the Chart refer to explanations of amendments at base of the 


art, 


| NUMERALS: Numerals in parentheses in the amendment columns refer 
Charts in previous issues of The Literary Digest in which amendments 
| the particular pill were explained. Numeral (2), for instance, refers to 
which appeared in the issue of January 26, 1935, ete. 

COMMITTEE SYMBOLS: Abbreviations used for the various Committees 


aart No. 2, 


re as follows: 
yanking ; 


: Agri.—Agriculture; 
Comm.—Commerce; Fin.—Finance; 


-)—Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House, and Interstate Com- 


weree in the Senate; Judic.—Judiciary; 


Sorresponding Committee in Senate is Education and Labor); Mines— 
ines and Mining; W.&M.—Ways and Means; R.&H.—Rivers and Harbors; 


0.—Post Offices and Post Roads; 


New Bills 


abor Board.—A new draft of his Labor 
rd bill, formerly numbered H. R. 
| been introduced by Representative Con- 
y, of Massachusetts. The new measure 
-umbered H. R. 7937, and was referred to 
f House Committee on Labor. 
to the original draft, but incorporates 
» changes made in the Senate bill by the 
‘ate Committee on Education and Labor. 
= Chart foot-note (d) this page. ] 
-he measure sets up a 
tations Board of three, to be appointed by 
President, with the specification 
Board supersedes the agency created a 
yr ago. The proposed enactment enlarges 
)pewers of the Board. It differs from the 
tate bill in that it places the Board under 
\jurisdiction of the Department of Labor. 


* * K 


(mong bills not included in the Chart, but 
sreneral interest: 
,alanced Budget.—Senator 
-yland, has sponsored a resolution (S.J. 
..128) to ‘provide for a balanced budget.” 
, would require the President to transmit 
“ongress, along with his annual budget, a 
@et-bill allocating expenses of the various 
cutive agencies for the ensuing 
rv. Passage of this bill would be required 
ore any other enactment. 
the Maryland Senator would prohibit ex- 
iiture in excess of revenue under the 
‘wing terms: 
wm the event Congress increases any of 
: allocations in the budget-bill, 
ced by the President, an amount equal to 
m increase shall be deducted from 
seation to some other government estab- 
ment; but in no event shall the total 
‘cations, or the total appropriations, ex- 
a the estimated revenue for the ensuing 
al year, plus the estimated amounts in the 
aisury at the close of the fiscal year in 
ress, available for expenditure 
ining fiscal year, unless Congress shall 
wide for such excess (1) by new taxation, 
icient to liquidate such excess within the 
luing fiscal year, or (2) by authorizing 
‘ Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
is sufficient to cover such excess, in which 
» the legislation authorizing such borrow- 
‘shall be accompanied by new taxation 
ish will liquidate the amount borrowed 
nin a period of not more than fifteen years. 
in case there is an estimated deficit for 
|fiscal year in progress or a deficit is car- 
over from any prior fiscal year, 
eits shall be provided for before any other 
cations are made. 
(This joint resolution shall be ineffective 
“me of war, and until the expiration of one 
| fiscal year after the termination thereof.” 


*K *K * 


eague of Nations.—Qualified membership 
the League of Nations would be provided 
the United States under a resolution (S.J. 
-119) introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
‘Tope, of Idaho. The proposal authorizes 
f-esident to notify the League that the 
hed States accepts its membership in the 
2.2: of Nations on the following terms and 
erstandings: 

(1; That the obligations of the pact of 
> not to resort to war as 
sional policy is recognized as the funda- 
tei and guiding principle of the Covenant; 


*Z- That the provisions of the Covenant 
~ League of Nations relating to coopera- 
} 2H the prevention of war shall not be 
Tereted as obligating the United States to 
bismeasures which might involve the use 
ar#ied force; and that the decision as to 
tt7action shall be taken by the United 
seg in case the peace of nations is threat- 
dor violated shall rest with the Govern- 
i¢f the United States acting according to 
‘@nstitution.” 


+ 
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was referred to the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
(c) The House struck from the banking bill provision 
for retirement pensions for Federal Reserve Board members. 


Conference 
HOUSE SENATE President 
[—a A— pecans | c “~ ah i \ 
Appro.—Appropriations; Bank’g— z ts ‘ S ? Me i Eu es “ 1 
F.R.—Foreign Relations; 
Labor—Labor in the House mn n n n 2 
~ A) as) < ~ A] aS | 5 
| x Se $2 2 8s. © G5 a8 hs sot —cemskes 
M.A.—Military Affairs, tes Se ef Es BS $s SE ae ES a) 5 = = = 
ago = a2 | < 22 ao 2s ‘os < ga of 
fe Seeee $8 5 G5 £3 Sesh 3 eet 
Title and Bill Bs §e £23 26 § GS £e 22 82 § 8a 35 
AT: Number Of O< QB He & Of O< Be ad & Om An 
2 3 
BONUS Passed Passed 
6288 Vinson (Ky.) HR3896 W. & M. (10) 3-13 HRI 3-22 Fin. §2605 4-25 HRI 5-7 (a) 
’ Harrison 326050) eens Pata Bee ire ate et WE wh ostae 2 eee 3B icug. taeoes 
TREAS. P.O. 
APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-5-7 
It is sim- Arnold HR4442 Appro. (3) 1-22 Minor 2-1 Appro. (10) 3-11 (12) 3-26 H-4-22 
FOUR DEPT. 
APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-3-13 .... 
Oliver HR5255 Appro. (5) 2-4 (6) 2-8 <Appro. (8) 1-22 Minor 2-25 H-3-18 3-22 
pas WAR DEPT. 
National Labor APPROPRIA. Passed ssed S-3-26 
Aas Parks HR5913 Appro, (7) 2-19 Minor 2-22 Appro. (9) 3-1 (10) 3-8 H-3-29 4-9 
that DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIA. — Passed Passed S-3-20 
Buchanan HR6644 Appro. (10) . 3-12 Minor 3-13 Appro. (11) 3-18 (11) 3-19 H-3-20 3-21 
INTERIOR 
APPROPRIA. Passed assed S-5-1] 
Taylor HR6225 Appro, (8) 227 (9) 3-1 Appro. (15) 415 (15) 4-16 H-4-30 
AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIA. Passed Passed 
Sandlin HR6718 Appro. (11) 3-14 Minor 3-15 Appro. (12) 3-27 Minor 3-29 H-4-15 .... 
NAVY DEPT. 
Tydings, of APPROPRIA. Passed 
Cary HR7672 Appro. (16) 4-23 Minor 4-26 Appro. (e) 5-9 re 
4-BILLION 
RELIEF Passed Passed S-4-5 
Buchanan HJR1I17 Appro. (3) 1-23. .»G) 1-24 Appro. (6) 2-14 (12) 3-23 H-4-5 4-8 
fiscal SOCIAL 
INSURANCE Passed 
Doughton HR7260 W.&M. (14) 4-5 (15) 4-19 Fin. 
Wagner SISOS oe aeinec., Fo ee eee eas ee Bing Mma ae Pepe 
HOME LOAN Passed Passed 
Steagall HR6021 Bank’g (9) 2-21 (10) 3-12 Bank’g (14) 4-9 Minor 412 ... 
FARM CREDIT 
as sub- Jones HR5440 Agri. (6) DEL? Sissts Gata) eee brad So bos de Booed a RBOd aces at 
Fletcher $1384 Agri. Minor 2-18 Bank’g (4) 1-29 (6) 2-11 
the FOOD, DRUG 
Mead FURS SUZ AKC a eek acehar pice Ree yeti a ees, eee MES md Re 
Copeland So CA orn: Comm. (6) 3-22 (14) 
HOLDING CO’S. 
Rayburn PUR S423. Coy . aed Cote ee ou. Pee 
W heeler SUU25 0 Sano. Ee: 
in the AAA AMEND. 
Jones HR7713 Agri. (C13) 4 a5 0s ever ae ree eee aren 
Smith SSO 7a erie eecos Wee cee Agri. (16) 4-24 
INCOME-TAX 
PUBLICITY Passed Passed S-4-11 
Doughton HR6359 W.&M. None 3-7 None 3-11 Fin. None 3-13 Minor 3-28 H-4-11 4-19 
COTTON-TAX 
EXEMPTION Passed 
Doxey HR6424 Agri. (11) 3-8 (11) 3-19 Agri 
RIVERS AND 
HARBORS Passed 
Mansfield , HR6732 R.& H. Minor 3-18 Minor 4-9  Comm..... 
such NRA 
EXTENSION 
Harrison aE i ae ooeaeany rea Fin Taetee aol 
Elark SUPRISE Soden Se Fin None 5-2 
AIR-MALL 
SERVICE Passed 
Mead HR6511 P.O. (12) 3-9 CZ) = 25 ZO 
O’ Mahoney 2420 eee ee a eee a na as ae ot Oe 
McKellar S24 54050 eee rece SA, gues oe ec OP 
WAR-PROFITS Passed 
McSwain HR5529 M. A. (14) 2-12 (14) 49 (14) (b) (b) 
FARM-TENANT 
Jones HR7018 Agri. Oe open eee ee eh ol Re; apate 
Bankhead S23070 een ret. bea esata (15) 4-11 (£) 
BANKING Passed 
Steagall HR7617 Bank’g (16) 4-19 (e) oe) se 
Fletcher SHAKIN” De, Sec seen Sa SF as Se ge Bank’g 
LYNCHING 
an instrument Costigan-Wagner 524 Judie. Minor 3-18 Lie a eee 
LABOR BOARD 
Connery LEQ RAV Boral a Se ee ee a ee nee coenvaee extinne 
Wagner STIG ee v8 Labor (d) 5-2 
(a) The Senate passed the inflationary Patman bonus The House also refused language requiring insured banks 
bill, bearing the Vinson bill number (H.R. 3896), as the to join the Federal Reserve System. 
House had done earlier, so that there were no differences to (d) The Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
settle in conference between the two Houses. This meant rewrote the publie-policy section of the Wagner Labor 
that the bill was to go directly to the President. Board bill, removed the section affecting the authority of 
(b) The Senate special committee investigating muni- the Board over subsidiary boards, and made yarious other 
tions reported the McSwain war-profits bill entirely re- changes. 
written, and containing more drastic provisions. The bill (e) The Senate Appropriation Committee increased the 


amount for ship construction in the Navy Department bill. 
(f) The Senate Agriculture Committee, May 9, reported 
the farm-tenant bill a second time, 


The Spice of Life 


So to Speak.—‘‘No, Henry, | 
don’t think a manicurist should 
marry a dentist.” 

“And why not?” 

“If we fought, it would be 
tooth and nail.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Be Patient. — DINER — 
“Waiter, it’s been half an hour 
since I ordered that turtle 
soup.” 

Waiter —“Yes, but you 
know how turtles are.”—Path- 


finder. 


Without Delay. — The 
sleight - of -hand performance 
was not going very well. 

“Can any lady or gentleman 
lend me an egg?” asked the 
conjurer, coming down to the 
footlights. 

“If we'd ’ad one,” shouted a 
man in the audience, “you’d 
’ave it before this.’"—Vancouver Daily 
Province. 


In a New Hat.—‘T’ll give you thirty 
shillings for that pup.” 

“Can’t be done, sir. That pup belongs to 
my wife, an’ she’d sob ’er ’art out, but I tell 
yer what—spring another ten bob an’ we'll 
let ’er sob!”—London Opinion. 


Step Back, Please.—“I tell you that 1 
won't have this room,” protested the old 
lady to the bell-boy, who was conducting 
her. “I ain’t going to pay my good money 
for a pig-sty with a measly little foldin’ 
bed in it. If you think that jest because 
I’m from the country—” 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her 
short. “Get in, mum, get in. This ain’t 
your room, this is the elevator.”—Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


Sunk.—Two old _ settlers, confirmed 
bachelors, sat in the backwoods. The con- 
versation drifted from politics and finally 
got around to cooking. 

“T sot one o’ them cookery books once, 
but I never could do nothing with it.” 

“Too much fancy work in it, eh?” 

“You've said it! Every one o’ them 
recipes began the same way: “Take a clean 


dish— and that settled me.”—Modern 
IV oodsman. 
Solved.—The editor of the poultry-jour- 


nal received a letter from a woman reader. 
It read: “How long should a hen remain on 
the eggs?” The editor replied: “Three 
weeks for chickens and four weeks for 
ducks.” Three weeks passed, and the edi- 
tor again received a letter from the reader. 
“Thank you very much for your kind ad- 
vice,” it read. “The hen remained on the 
eggs for three weeks, and there were no 


chickens hatched, and, as I did not care’ 


for ducks, I took her off the nest and sold 
the eggs.”—Christian Advocate. 
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“Your Honor, I see no evidence of the third degree. 


defendant was merely marked for identification.” 


The Truth Will Out.—It was the first 


time she had been to dinner with them, and 


they smiled indulgently as she refused a 
whisky and soda. 

“T’ve never touched it in my life,” she 
explained. 

“Why not try?” urged her host. 
if you like the taste.” 

She blushed and shyly consented, and he 
poured her out a mixture, which she deli- 
cately raised to her lips. 

“Why,” she cried, “you’ve given me 
Trish!”—Sporting and Dramatic. 


“See 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


No!—The legislative program, as well as 
the new work-relief undertaking, will -be 
disguised by President Roosevelt.—Gary 
(Ind.) paper. 


Radio and_ Rocking - Chair. — $20 — 
DAVENPORT, gas, lights, new washer, 
continuous hot water, parking.—Advertise- 
ment in Long Beach (Calif.) paper. 


While They Last. 
A Top-Notch Value for Boys . . . 
One Day Only! 
Prep Suits 
$10 
Just 350 Suits, Actual 15c. Value! 
—Advertisement in Philadelphia paper. 


Proxies?— We wish to thank our friends 
of Riverside Avenue, who underwent an 
operation in the C. & O. Hospital at Clifton 
Forge, is now improving —Covington (Va.) 
paper. 


Backward, Turn Backward.—Q. How 
long did it take Noah Webster to complete 
his dictionary? 

A. Noah Webster is said to have begun 
work on his dictionary in 1806. It ap- 
peared in 1628.—Stockton (Calif.) paper. 


The got a job in a railway stag 
When the first train cam 
—Judge however, he forgot the na 


He Can Take It. 
WIFE (to tramp)—“I know} 
You are one of the trampsjfat 
I gave a pie to last sum 

Tramp—“You are 
madam. You gave it to ii 
of us. I am the sole survivi 
—Pearson’s Weekly (Lond 


“ae 


Calculating Youth. 
did the small boy say whenj 
told him he might be Presig 
some day?” \y 

“Not much,” answered 
ator Sorghum. “He saig¢ 
course he’d take his cham} 
but personally he wasn’t 
ing for trouble.”—Washin 
Evening Star. 


All Aboard!—An Irish 


the station, so he called o 

“Here ye are for where ye are going. 
in there for here, come out.”—San D 
Union. 


Misnomer.—CusToMER—“Do you 
hams, steam-shovels, women’s hats, ice 
refrigerators, live chickens, setting-! 
lumber, ready-cut houses, new autd 
spinach, fish-bait and that sort of t 

Mercuant—‘“No. All we do is fill 
scriptions.” : 

CustomMER—“Then why do you call 
a drug-store?”—Pathfinder. 


Calling a Spade a Spade.—Joseph 
Grew lodged.a freshetaoshrdluetaoinen 
ypetaoinSHRDL.—Phoenix paper. 


Four-in-Hand.—A man’s tie has | 
grafted to his hand by soviet scientist 
Atlanta paper. 2 


Social Note.—She returned to her stt 
called her firends to a party, and un 
the new nose. Her guests toasted it. 
York paper. 


Whoopee !— 
JURY GETS DRUNK 


DRIVING CASE HERE — 
—Head-line in Austin (Texas) pape 


Right This Way, Folks.—See Live 
guins, the Trained Fleas, Egyptian 
mies and Other Deep Sea Wonders 
vertisement in Sumter (S. C.) paper 


Shh!—The projects fell into eight 
eral classes as follows: 

1. Highways, including grade er 
elimination. 

2. Assistance to clerical and profe 
workers. j 

3 Loans or grafts to political 
divisions.—Montgomery paper. 


